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IN the last week of July in the present year a case was tried 
in the Irish High Court which furnished a fitting climax to a 
prolonged newspaper agitation, conducted mainly by two able 
Dublin weekly papers, the /risk Catholic and the Leader, 
against the nefarious traffic in souls which certain Protestant 
agencies carry on in Ireland, and which goes by the unlovely 
name of “* Souperism.”’! The object of the law-suit was to re- 
cover the persons of three Catholic orphan children, minors, 
who had fallen into the hands of the proselytizers and were 
being conveyed from one Protestant home to another in order 
to keep them out of the control of their Catholic relatives. 
The case was so far successful that the two younger children 
were released, and the learned Judge passed some very se- 
vere strictures on the methods and practices of the prosely- 
tizers. And it happily served to give wider publicity to the 
exposure of those methods which for several months previous 
had been occupying the columns of the papers mentioned 
above, and a more universal support to the newly-founded 
“Catholic Protection and Rescue Society,” in which the press 
agitation resulted. 1f ever a system called for exposure and de- 
nunciation it is this system of organized proselytism which has 
lingered on and even flourished in Ireland, long after the 
combined motives of fear and shame compelled the State 
to remove its fierce official grip from the throat of the Church. 
It will but be in keeping with the traditions of THE MONTH, 
which nearly half a century ago fought the battle of freedom 
of conscience against public as well as private proselytism 
both in England and in Ireland,? if we open its pages again 


1 The thing is much more unlovely than the name, which came into use from 
the practice of giving doles of soup to the starving inhabitants of Ireland during 
the great famine, in some cases on condition of their professing Protestantism 
The correlative to “ Souper,” indicating the victims of his methods, is ‘* Jumper.” 

2 The late Father Hathaway, S.J., in 1866, 1867, and 1868, wrote a series of 
articles in THE MonTH on the iniquitous denial of the services of their religion 
which Catholics were then exposed to in English workhouses, prisons, &c., 
and also on ‘“Souperism,” which was as rampant then as now in Ireland. 
Sir Henry Bellingham, moreover, published in the same periodical a telling 
exposure of proselytism in Connacht during the famine years of 1879—80 
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to an account of the modern developments of this immoral 
propaganda. 

It will be necessary at the outset to distinguish between 
lawful and unlawful proselytism. In a certain true sense 
every Catholic who understands and loves his faith is, in 
desire at least, a proselytizer. One who possesses religious 
truth and does not wish to impart it to those who have it not 
_cannot be said to value it. Ifa good Protestant should desire 
to see the whole world Protestant, because he considers Pro- 
testantism the creature’s best means of fulfilling the Creator’s 
purpose, much more must the good Catholic long to convert 
all his fellow-men to the Church, inasmuch as he believes her 
to be divinely commissioned as the one ark of salvation for 
all. The Protestant, if true to his religious principles, can 
only maintain that én his opinion his own particular tenets ex- 
press, more accurately than any other, God’s will and man’s 
duty; he cannot affirm that they do so absolutely, without 
arrogantly claiming for himself a clearer insight into the 
meaning of Scripture and a deeper grasp of the facts of his- 
tory than those possess who differ from him; in other words, 
without making his own particular judgment the standard and 
measure of truth. On the other hand the Catholic, resting 
his belief on the teaching and testimony of a living organiza- 
tion, the divine institution and consequent infallibility of 
which is brought home to him by historical evidence which is 
conclusive, feels certain that what he believes on that authority 
is objectively true, and is therefore guiltless of undue self- 
assertion in thinking that opposing doctrines are false. In 
pressing his own views upon his neighbour the Protestant can 
only say that they Seem to him to be true; in the last analysis 
they are based on a human interpretation of a Book which 
is not self-explanatory. The Catholic, on the contrary, in his 
religious teaching is merely the mouthpiece of the Universal 
Church, with whom, according to her Founder’s promise, the 
Holy Spirit abides to guide her to an ever fuller understand- 
ing of God's revelation and to preserve her from false doctrine 
in faith and morality. 

This being so, it is a singular consideration for the stu- 
dent of human nature that the characteristic note of Protest- 
antism, as of Agnosticism and other such systems of “ Free 
Thought,” is religious intolerance—a refusal to allow to others 
in matters of conscience the freedom claimed for itself. The 
Protestant free-thinker, using his liberty, arrives at the con- 
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clusion that the Bible, as he understands it, is the means 
God has appointed for salvation: the Catholic, up to this 
point equally free, becomes reasonably convinced that sal- 
vation lies in obedience to the living Church, teaching authori- 
tatively in the name of Christ. No Protestant has ever 
yet made clear why the use of liberty in the latter case is 
wrong, whilst in the former it is praiseworthy. If it is a matter 
for individual judgment, the Catholic is as likely to be right 
as himself. As a Christian the Protestant is bound to hold 
that the non-Christian is in the way of error, but, unless he 
claims personal infallibility (which in effect he very often 
does), he cannot logically consider any brand of Christianity 
as certainly erroneous, although it differs from his own. The 
most that he is entitled to do in fairness is to recommend to 
those he thinks less enlightened, by arguments addressed to 
reason and heart and by the exhibition of the superior mor- 
ality in which his principles issue, his own particular views. 
Unhappily, his proselytizing zeal does not end there. As 
will be seen, he assumes that Popery is worse than Paganism, 
and thinks that any means are justified in overthrowing it. 
In Ireland at any rate, he sticks at nothing to proselytize, 
now as he has always done,! wherever he gets the chance. 

If for the moment I am calling attention to this process 
in Ireland, I do not ignore that it flourishes everywhere where 
Catholic poverty is exposed to the assaults of anti-Catholic 
bigotry and wealth. The Methodists buy the souls of child- 
ren in the very streets of Rome. The same evil is rampant 
in New York, where an association called the ‘* United Catho- 
lic Works” has been lately founded to combat it and other ini- 
quities. In that most touching chapter of an admirable book 2 


1 Of course, there are Protestants and Protestants. Many are reasonable 
enough to recognize that they have no right to dictate to others their religious 
beliefs. But the Protestantism generally met with in Ireland, which has pre- 
served the spirit of its Elizabethan origin, knows no such tolerance, At the 
annual meeting on August 13th of the Synod of the Reformed Presbyterian 
Church of Ireland,a manifesto was framed which deplored the “ so-called 
Catholic Emancipation Act” on the ground that it gave ‘‘ Romanists"’ the 
franchise, whereas they and other open enemies of the ‘true religion’ ought 
not to have political power! And opinions nearly as monstrous have been 
voiced by North of Ireland Protestant Bishops during the present year. 

2 The history of this Manchester campaign so clearly illustrates the false 
principles and immoral practices of the typical proselytizer, and forms such a 
stimulating record of immense difficulties bravely and successfully overcome, 
that its publication as a pamphlet could not fail to aid the cause in Ireland. 
Perhaps the Irish C.T.S. might undertake it. The Jrish Catholic, for May 17th, 
contained an excellent account of Bishop Vaughan’s crusade. 
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—‘*For the Children’s Sake,” in Mr. Snead Cox’s Zi/e 0/ Car- 
dinal Vaughan—the author describes the three years’ cam- 
paign against “ Souperism” which the Bishop of Salford 
waged in his diocese with the most complete success. When 
we read how this Catholic Bishop, in a great Protestant city 
like Manchester, unaided save by the zeal of his clergy and the 
pence of his faithful people, met and worsted the determined 
resistance of thirty-seven institutions which were “ hot-beds 
of proselytism,” and founded the well-known Salford “Catho- 
lic Protection and Rescue Society,” which cares for all the 
destitute Catholic children of the diocese, we cannot help 
wondering why, in the great Catholic city of Dublin, and else- 
where in Catholic Ireland, the most unblushing proselytism 
has been allowed to flourish practically unchecked for the past 
sixty years and more. But “ Souperism ” in England was not 
confined to Manchester. The same untiring zeal which es- 
tablished the Salford Rescue Society, found itself later pitted 
in London against the immense wealth and widespread or- 
ganization of the Barnardo Homes, and in that struggle also 
succeeded in securing the elementary rights of the Catholic 
poor. The attitude of mind displayed by Dr. Barnardo in 
this contest effectively illustrates the difference between genu- 
ine and false proselytism. This eminent philanthropist com- 
pletely ignored the natural rights of the conscientious parent 
to determine the religion of the child. He was willing to 
employ his vast funds in feeding and clothing the bodies of 
the destitute, but only on condition that he should have their 
souls as well. He thought it no sin to insist, as a condition 
of his benefactions, on that most grievous violation of con- 
science by which Catholic parents deliberately jeopardize the 
eternal salvation of their children for money or some equiva- 
lent. It was doubtless thought no sin by the bulk of his sub- 
scribers, who would not stay to question the means when the 
end was injury to the Church of Rome. This is the point of 
view which differentiates “ Souperism ”—the process of in- 
ducing the sin of apostasy by the promise of temporal bene- 
fits—from legitimate proselytism, or the attempt to bring heart 
and conscience by moral and intellectual appeal to the know- 
ledge of the truth as understood by the proselytizer. 

Let us make the Catholic belief and teaching on this mat- 
ter perfectly plain. The Catholic holds that on the parents lie 
the duty and responsibility of bringing up their children in ac- 
cordance with their own conscientious beliefs. If, therefore, 
a Catholic has come to be persuaded that some variety of Pro- 
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testantism is the true religion, it is not only his right but his 
duty to bring up his children, presuming that they are not of 
an age to judge for themselves, as Protestants. And it would 
be just as wicked as “ Souperism ”’ is for Catholics to persuade 
Protestant parents, by bribery or otherwise against their con- 
sciences, to allow their children to abjure Protestantism. So 
absolute is the obedience due to conscience even when 
erroneous. 

In this then consists the crime of the abominable traffic so 
greatly prevalent in lreland—that human and divine rights of 
the most sacred character are violated by organizations estab- 
lished for the very purpose: Catholic parents are paid to 
abandon their own faith or at least to surrender that of their 
children, and children baptized as Catholics are practically 
kidnapped and taught to detest the faith and Church to which 
they belong. In 1858 all Europe was convulsed because 
Pius LX. refused to allow a Jewish child, which had been bap- 
tized contrary to the law forbidding such proselytism, to be 
restored to Judaism. Yet he could not act otherwise: the boy 
had been made a Christian, and the parental claim had no 
weight against the rights of God to that redeemed soul. But 
now-a-days public opinion is unmoved whilst thousands of 
Catholic children are perverted by dishonest means to Pro- 
testantism. A brief historical retrospect will be necessary as 
throwing light both on the nature and extent of the evil, and 
on the causes of the apathy which permits its continuance. 
Of Ireland more than of any other country is it true that the 
present can only be properly understood in the light of the 
past. 

In the earlier days of the Protestant revolt, the intolerance 
which now survives only amongst the ignorant and fanatical 
was universal and public. The State was then the great pro- 
selytizer, and, in the Catholic country of Ireland, the State 
consistently made temporal prosperity, possession and security 
of property, official position, trade advantages, education and 
all the goods of this world dependent on the profession of the 
Protestant religion. We need not dwell upon the penal laws 
—an intrusion of the State into the domain of conscience 
paralleled but hardly exceeded by the oppression of the 
Pagan Emperors. But a few estimates of their character by 
contemporary Protestants may well be recalled. 


The Irish [said Dr. Johnson] are in a most unnatural state ; 
for we see there the minority prevailing over the majority. There 
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is no instance, even in the ten persecutions, of such severity as 
that which the Protestants of Ireland have exercised against the 
Catholics. 


Edmund Burke is equally explicit and he, too, was a con- 
temporary. Writing to Sir Hercules Langrishe of the Penal 
Code, he says: — 


You abhorred it, as I did, for its vicious perfection. . . . It 
was a machine of wise and elaborate contrivance, and as well 
fitted for the oppression, impoverishment and degradation of a 
people, and the debasement, in them, of human nature itself as 
ever proceeded from the perverted ingenuity of man. 


And again— 


All the penal laws of that unparalleled code of oppression 

were manifestly the effects of national hatred and scorn 

towards a conquered people; whom the victors delighted to 
trample upon, and were not at all afraid to provoke. 


Once more— 


Their declared object was to reduce the Catholics of Ireland 
to a miserable populace without property, without estimation, 
without education.? 


But the fullest and terrible exposure of this diabolical engine 
of State-craft directed against the faith and even the existence 
of a whole nation, is to be found in the pages of Lecky, who 
traces at great length and with much corroborative detail the 
origin, motives and consequences of this vast and iniquitous 
proselytizing agency.* This Protestant historian’s evidence 
is much too lengthy to quote in any detail, but it should be 
read by all who wish to understand the present situation and 
in particular the cynical and impudent misrepresentation of 
history which ascribes to the Irish Catholics, from the records 
of their past, a determination to embark on active persecution 
of their neighbours. 

1 Boswell’s Life (Fitzgerald's edition), vol. i. p. 484. See also p. 392. 

* A Letter to Sir Hercules Langrishe, M.P. 

3 History of England in the Eighteenth Century, vol. i. pp. 272—311; vol. ii- 
chapter vii. 

* The Protestant Bishops of the North of Ireland, worthy successors of the 
horde of episcopal oppressors who enriched their families from the spoils of 
Catholics for three long centuries, vie with the Nonconformists in vociferating 
against the prospective ‘‘tyranny of a Church which persecuted them in the 
past.” (!) It would bea service to religion and patriotism alike to reprint in 
a handier form Lecky'’s account of eighteenth century Ireland (vol. ii. c. vii.) 
prefaced, as a corrective, by Mgr. O'Riordan's estimate of that historian’s 
limitations. (Catholicity and Progress, pp. 167, qq.) 
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In this warfare against the Catholic faith, the State found 
a worthy ally in that alien Church which its power had 
set upon the necks of the unfortunate Irish. Of the Irish 
Establishment even Protestants have little good to say. Next 
to the penal code, Lecky says, it was the most powerful of all 
agents in demoralizing the people.t It made the unhappy 
natives who could hardly support themselves pay for the 
privilege of being proselytized. 


The mass of the Irish Catholics were cottiers living in an ab- 
ject hopeless poverty hardly paralleled in Europe, and deriving 
a bare subsistence for themselves and their families from little 
plots of potato ground, often of not more than ten or fifteen 
perches. The tenth part of the produce of these plots was rigidly 
exacted from the wretched tenant for the benefit of a clergy- 
man who was in violent hostility to his religion, whom in many 
cases he never saw, and from whose ministrations he derived no 
benefit whatever.? 


And the historian aptly sums up his indictment with the words, 


Such an Establishment was assuredly the most absurd and 
insulting, and one of the most oppressive in recorded history.® 


It was also one of the least likely to accomplish its objects, 
for, besides the rank injustice in which it was founded and 
continued, its ministers were notorious for their lack of zeal 
and other Apostolic virtues. All through the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries contemporary writers—Spencer,‘ 
Taylor,’ Carte,* &c., all Protestants—declaim against this 
sloth and immorality of the Irish Protestant clergy. Their 
incomes were secure whatever the religion of their parish. 
They had to be forced by the State even to proselytize. But 
the diocesan free schools established by Elizabeth did not 
flourish, nor did the Royal free schools of James I., nor 
other similar instruments of perversion. Catholic education 
all this time was banned and proscribed: in very shame the 
Protestant Church had at last to do something. 


1 History of England, ii. 198. 2 Ibid. 3 [bid. 

4 History of Ireland. lf the Protestant Church in Ireland is not wholly 
wedded to the iniquitous ideal of Protestant Ascendancy, we cannot blame its 
founders and leaders, As late as 1812 the Bishop of Cloyne wrote a pamphlet, 
the object of which he states thus clearly—‘the business of this little tract is 
to prove that the Protestant Church is so essentially incorporated with the 
State that the subversion of one must necessarily overthrow the other.” 

5 Civil Wars. 8 Life of Fames, Duke of Ormonde, 
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Thus it came about that Primate Boulter was moved in 
1733 to take over the Charter Schools, which another Bishop 
had started, and get them recognized by Government. But 
even then the lessons of experience were lost. The taint of 
“‘ souperism ’’ was on the new schools from the first. Their 
programme was “to rescue the souls of thousands of poor 
children from the dangers of Popish superstition and idolatry, 
and their bodies from the miseries of idleness and beggary.” 
They offered to the starving peasants, in whose midst they 
were set up, the usual persecutor’s choice between temporal 
and spiritual well-being. If poor parents under pressure of 
dire need sent their children to those schools with the intention 
of recovering them when the need had passed, the law stepped 
in between parent and child and decreed “ once a Protestant 
always a Protestant,” for the better securing of which iniquity 
the children were often sent to distant parts of the country 
and apprenticed to non-Catholics. The law also empowered 
the school officials to take up any beggar-children between 
the ages of five and twelve, and educate them as Protestants. 

This loathsome soul-traffic has, of course, won the ap- 
proval of Froude,: and a certain Campbell, author of a P#i/o- 
sophical Tour in the South of Ireland, regretfully writes in 
1778 that “ such is the bigotry of these deluded people, that 
nothing but absolute want could prevail on them to suffer 
their children to receive an education which, as they con- 
ceive, endangers their salvation ’’’; so inconceivable is it to 
your agnostic that conscience should outweigh worldly 
welfare. Founded thus in moral obliquity, these schools were 
a failure from the start: during the ninety years of their 
existence they wasted altogether £1,600,000, derived partly 
from the State and partly from private sources (a total re- 
presenting about five times as much in modern money), and, 
although as early as 1788, Howard the philanthropist, ex- 
posed the terrible abuses to which they gave rise ?—horrible 
inhumanities practised on helpless children, surpassing even 
those prevalent in English factories at the time—the Govern- 
ment grants were still continued until in 1825 the system be- 
came too notoriously rotten for even the State to maintain. 

Yet when the next Government effort to educate the Irish 


1 English in Ireland, vol. i. pp. 575—577. 

2 See Stevens’ Inquiry into the Abuses of the Chartered Schoo!s in Ireland, 
Howard pronounced these schools ‘‘a disgrace to Protestants—a disgrace to 
all society.""—State of Prisons. 
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was made, the old idea, if not so prominent, was still at work. 
The promoter of the “ National School ”’ system, Mr. Stanley, 
afterwards Lord Derby, was probably in earnest in endeavour- 
ing to check proselytism by his arrangement of com- 
bined secular and separate religious instruction. Yet with the 
usual unfairness the task of administering this system for 
a population mainly Catholics was entrusted to seven commis- 
sioners, only two of whom were of that faith, and those chosen 
because unlikely to give trouble. The real government was 
in the hands of an Englishman, Dr. Whately, the Protestant 
Archbishop of Dublin, and the Rev. Mr. Carlile, a Scotch 
Presbyterian Minister. These two men, both virulent anti- 
Catholics, set to work with patient and unscrupulous cunning, 
so to tamper with the original Charter of the system that many 
of the safeguards against proselytism were removed, and hun- 
dreds of Catholic children were subjected to Protestant 
religious instruction.1 According to the original Government 
directions the Commissioners were to supply the schools with 
copies of the Scriptures according to the scholar’s creed, but 
when Mr. Carlile declared that he had “ a conscientious scru- 
ple as a Protestant to have books exclusively Catholic dis- 
seminated at the public expense,’ his impudent protest was 
upheld. When it came to receiving Catholic money in ex- 
change for the anti-national? and anti-Catholic literature 
which this pair of bigots had the monopoly of providing, we 


1 For details, see Catholicity and Progress in Iveland, pp. 436, sgqg- Archbishop 
Whately, on occasion, openly denounced ‘‘ Souperism '’ as an unpardonable 
violation of conscience (see his Pastoral for 1847). Yet, he did not scruple to 
proselytise himself in this underhand fashion. He and Mr. Carlile had the 
lucrative commission of preparing the school-books, reading-books, histories, 
etc., for these Irish children, and they produced a series in which everything 
Catholic and national was eliminated. As a result he was able to boast privately 
that by this process ‘‘ the minds ofa large portion of Roman Catholics have been 
prepared and are now being prepared for the reception of Protestant doctrines. 
The education supplied by the National Board is gradually undermining the 
vast fabric of the Irish Roman Catholic Church.” (Life, (1866), p. 244.) His 
daughter, who was also his biographer, and herself a proselytiser of much 
notoriety, did not seem to realize what little service to Dr. Whately’s memory 
she did by these indiscreet revelations of his double-dealing. 

® One of the reading-books issued by Whately and Carlile in 1838 contains 
the famous and immortal verse, intended to be recited by the lads and lasses 
of Connacht and Munster— 


‘I thank the goodness and the grace 
That on my birth have smiled, 
And made me in these Christian days 
A happy English child (!) 








” 
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hear nothing of conscientious scruples, but are presented 
rather with a common sacrifice of honesty and decency. 

Under this dishonest system the Irish Catholics writhed ! 
so long as only Dr. Murray represented them amongst the 
Commissioners, but on his death in 1852 he was succeeded 
by a far different man—Archbishop Paul Cullen. The vigor- 
ous action of the new member cleared the schools almost at 
once of the more grossly offensive lesson-books, amongst 
them being Whately’s /a#troductory Lessons on Christian 
Evidence, a book which is said to contain nothing about 
our Lord’s Divinity. This rebuff had the further good effect 
of procuring the resignation of Whately. Once again he 
privately avowed his secret purpose, but this time to chronicle 
its failure. ‘‘ I cannot [he wrote] openly support the Edu- 
cation Board as an instrument of conversion; I have to fight 
its battles with one hand, and that the best, tied behind me.” 2 

The National System still survives, still theoretically 
“* mixed,” but the determination of the Irish people, Catholic 
and Protestant, to have education religious, joined to the 
uniformly “‘ confessional ” character of the various districts, 
have produced a practically unmixed system. In 1904, ac- 
cording to Mgr. O’Riordan,* as a result of constantly oper- 
ative forces, 5,585 out of 8,673 National Schools were 
wholly unmixed whilst a large proportion of the remainder 
were so in effect. No doubt that system will be thoroughly 
revised in the near future: let us hope that in the revision 
the fact that denominational education is the only sort worthy 
of the name will be frankly and fully recognized. What is 
the point of having “ neutral ’’ schools in districts like Mun- 
ster and Connacht where the parceemnge of Catholics is 94 
and 96.3 respectively? 

We have now to turn from this very brief sketch of the 
chief public attempts made by the State and the Protestant 
Church in Ireland to effect the conversion of the people by 
immoral means, reducible in all cases to some form of bribery. 
The faith of Irish Catholics was in the main unimpaired by 
this colossal expenditure of public money, although no doubt 
the Protestant element in Ulster owes some increase to the 


1 By dint of numerous concessions the Presbyteriaas in the North had very 
soon had the system accommodated to their religious beliefs, to the great detri- 
meat, of course, of Catholics in those parts. 

* Life, p. 246. 

® Catholicity and Progress, p. 451. 
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descendants of many a perverted child, transported thither 
from the Catholic parts of the country. Only the surface of 
the question has been touched, and that only to furnish an il- 
lustration, in high quarters and on a large scale, of the spirit 
that is seen to-day in the private “ Souper ”’ institutions that 
flourish in Ireland. They are no new phenomena. Con- 
temporaneous with the action of the proselytizing State has 
always been that of the unofficial “* Souper,”’ and his methods 
perhaps been more successful as they are more insidious. Nor 
are they, as I have before remarked, peculiar to Ireland, but 
there, where the poverty of the people and the anti-Catholic 
animus of their assailants are both so extreme, these opera- 
tions reach a scale unknown elsewhere. 

A word must be said about the character of the religious 
teaching given to the Catholic children imprisoned in these 
Homes and Schools. I say designedly, imprisoned, for, in 
order the better to secure their prey the proselytizers compel 
the wretched parents who provide it to sign forms repudiating 
their rights to recover their children or promising in that event 
to pay arrears of maintenance at some exorbitant rate—an im- 
possible condition in any case. With an instinct truly dia- 
bolical the teaching imparted is directed particularly against 
all that Catholics most venerate in their faith —the Holy 
Eucharist, the Sacraments, the Blessed Virgin, &c.—which 
are held up to blasphemous ridicule. Authentic cases are 
quoted of children being taught to spit on the crucifix, to call 
the Sacred Host “ the biscuit,”’ to recite ribald rhymes about 
our Lady such as 

Hail Mary, full of grace, 

Fell down stairs and broke her face, 
and in many such ways to blaspheme the truths of their ances- 
tral faith. Needless to say, nothing but a vile travesty of 
that faith is put before them. The Church Times, in the 
course of a stern rebuke addressed to Archbishop Trench, 
Whately’s successor, for countenancing “* Souperism,”’ says of 
its victims in 1866: — 

Those people have abandoned a religion which, however it 
may be overlaid with accretions, is yet substantially Christian 
for a belief which is certainly not Christian at all, nor even com- 
monly reverent and decorous. The coarse ribaldry and horrible 
blasphemies which are the staple of the theological utterances 
of the school which professes to have converted West Connaught 
have no affinity with the Gospel. 
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When we add to these doctrinal perversions the practical 
and fiendish cruelty of keeping those who are dying in these 
institutions from all assistance from Catholic priests even 
when piteously demanded, we can realize better the animating 
spirit of ‘‘ Souperism.” 

It says something at least for the essential rectitude of 
human nature that this practice, although ‘so prevalent 
amongst a certain type of Protestants, is nowhere defended 
on its own merits. No one has been bold enough to assert 
that it is a right thing to take advantage of a person’s distress 
to lead him to violate his conscience, or to relieve destitute 
children of another faith while making repudiation of that 
faith a condition of relief. The rights of conscience, the rights 
of parents, the rights of the Church, are one and all infringed 
by proselytism of this sort, and many non-Catholics have been 
as clear and emphatic in condemning it as those whom it 
effends. No better exposition of the ethics of the matter has 
ever been published than that contained in a sermon preached 
by the Rev. George Webster, Protestant Chancellor of Cork, 
in 1863, and in the correspondence to which it gave rise and 
which was subsequently published in full.1 The misery is that 
in spite of their knowledge of the existence of this plague so 
few members of the Irish Protestant or Presbyterian Churches 
have found courage to follow his example in denouncing it. 
If they had done so, the streams of money which the various 
proselytizing agencies, by vague appeals and even lying re- 
ports, extract from pious and charitable Protestants in Eng- 
land would speedily run dry and the whole nefarious traffic 
come to an end. As it is, to use an expression of Lord 
Beaconsfield’s regarding the poor results of the British and 
Foreign Bible Society—** The Englishman is puzzled but still 
subscribes.” 

The earliest traces of private proselytizing agencies take 
us back to the beginning of the nineteenth century. A very 
able and well-informed writer in the /zish Catholic, who uses 
the zom de plume of “ Vigilans,” has been at pains to compile 
an exhaustive list beginning with the London Hibernian Soci- 
ety founded in 1806 and ending with Miss Carr’s Dublin 
Homes for Destitute Children in 1887, upwards of fifty al- 
together, to which must be added nearly thirty more dealing 
with adults only and ranging in date between 1765 and 


1 Correspondence between the Rev. G. Webster and the Revv. H.C. Eade and Al. 
Dallas, edited by four Protestant Rectors. 
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1908. The establishment of many of these coincided with 
periods of exceptional distress in the country.! Inthe height 
ef the Famine was founded the “ London Society for Irish 
Church Missions to Roman Catholics,” which is still one of the 
main sources of proselytizing activity and which for sixty-four 
years has had the spending of an average of about £15,000 
annually on this work. ‘It did not always directly bribe its 
victims, but from the start it has supplied or supplemented the 
salaries of the actual “ soupers.”” The article in THE MONTH 
which I have already yeferred to—* Irish Birds’ Nests "— 
enumerates some score of homes, missions, &c., in active 
operation in and around Dublin in 1866 and mentions that 
there are over thirty others in different parts of Ireland. 
The writer calculates from the various Protestant reports that 
about £100,000 of English money was then spent in Ireland 
on this soul-traffic. Still earlier, in 1852, a now defunct 
paper, the Catholic Guardian, warned the poor of Dublin 
against sending their children “‘ to the proselytizing schools 
which have in great numbers been established in our city 
lately... The partial famine of 1878-9 gave a further op- 
portunity to the “Irish Church Missions’ to attempt the 
perversion of the people, and Connemara especially was 
flooded by proselytizers offering the starving inhabitants 
Bread and Bibles. The Thirtieth Report (1878) of this 
abominable organization * recorded an income of £21,274 
of which only £2,669 was raised in Ireland. Great as were 

1 This is a particularly repulsive characteristic of these societies. The 
** General Irish Reformation Society,” established during the great Famine in 
1848, and long since gone to its place, does not scruple to say in its second 
report: ‘‘ If ever there was a time for England to make a great effort for the 
evangelizing of Ireland it is the present; the poor are ready; the great 
distress has softened the hearts of the poor.” The “Society for Irish Church 
Missions to Koman Catholics,” which was founded the year after, and which 
still maintains a dishonoured existence, is still more explicitly brutal and 
blasphemous, speaking of the terrible Famine as ‘‘the gracious providence of 
God making openings which did not before exist for the introduction of the 
Gospel to the Roman Catholics of Ireland”—in other words, giving these 
unctuous bigots the opportunity of offering to the stricken peasantry the choice 
between apostacy and death. 

2 See ‘‘ Protestant Missions in Ireland,’ THe Montu, October, 1879; 
“Protestant Missions"’ and “ Irish Distress,'’ ibid., April, 1880, both by Sir 
Henry Bellingham. 

3 Its object was plainly characterized by Lord Randolph Churchill as being 
‘to pervert the Catholic peasants by all sorts of bribes and unworthy dodges."’ 

* Nowadays it claims an annual income of only £14,000, showing that its aims 
and methods are being more clearly understood, On the other hand, proselyti- 
zing institutions less assertively “religious” in profession, raise almost the 
same amount every year. 
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the efforts made in these distant days, we are assured that 
never, at any rate in Dublin, were more children in danger 
of losing their faith than there are at present. It is estimated 
that upwards of 1,000 children are at present in the hands 
of the “‘Soupers” and that an annual sum of over £50,000 is 
expended in Ireland in keeping up the system. More or less 
under the same influence are two or three thousand adults 
seduced to attend Protestant services by doles of food. It 
is not easy to estimate the total harm done by sixty years of 
this work, and the question is complicated by the fact that 
nearly all the “ famine ”’ perverts returned sooner or later to 
the Church.! Connemara, where the greatest nominal gains 
of these ‘‘Soupers” were secured, is practically all Catholic to- 
day. But there is enough “ leakage,” actual and prospective, 
to make us feel that the Catholic Protection and Rescue 
Society has been founded not a day too soon. 

Why was it not founded before—ten, twenty, fifty years 
ago? That is a question which many people are asking but 
which cannot be adequately answered except by those 
thoroughly familiar with social and ecclesiastical conditions 
in Dublin and elsewhere in Ireland. The need of it has 
been pressing for at least half a century. At the very be- 
ginning of his episcopate in 1885, Archbishop Walsh ex- 
pressed his astonishment that this dishonest proselytism 
should be tolerated either by Protestant or Catholic. 


It is indeed all but incredible [he said]? that a traffic so dis- 
reputable should not long since have been put down with a strong 
hand by the responsible authorities of that religious denomina- 
tion in whose supposed interest its operations seem to be car- 
ried on. It is scarcely less difficult to account for its not having 
received an effective check from another source. Our Catholic 
poor of Dublin are, indeed, . . . patient in their poverty. But 
the patience even of a long-suffering people has limits which 
it is not always safe to pass. If the law be powerless, as it seems 
to be, to protect them in their humble homes from the visits of 
those insidious emissaries of sin who come to tempt them into the 
ways of infamy and dishonour, it would, to me at all events, 
have seemed anything but strange if they had long since taken 
the matter into their own hands to protect themselves. 


In vain was this appeal made to the Protestant Church. 


1 See *‘ The Failure of the Irish Church Missions,"’ The Leader, September 6, 
and following weeks, 
2 Speeches and Addresses by Archbishop Walsh (1887). 
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That institution is too deeply committed to the only way in 
which it can gain recruits in Ireland to repudiate dishonest 
proselytism. Clergy and laity combine to support the various 
Medical Missions, Orphan Schools, Children’s Homes, &c., 
that infest the country, without caring to enquire too closely 
into their methods. That proselytism is their main object is 
shown by their notorious backwardness in contributing to 
charitable organizations which have not a definitely Protestant 
cast. Andas tothe Catholics, it is not from the degraded and 
destitute that resistance was to be expected. Leaders have 
been lacking. A sight which makes the Catholic visitor who 
knows its significance sick at heart—the processions to and 
from the “‘ Souper ”’ schools of well-fed, well-dressed little 
children, robbed of their faith with the connivance of de- 
graded parents—is too common apparently to excite remark 
or provoke resentment in the inhabitants. One of the ablest 
of the /rishk Catholic correspondents hazards as an explanation 
the remark that “ the exigencies of politics have led them [the 
Dublin Catholics] to assume an attitude of toleration which 
suspiciously resembles servility.”” Yet there is no city in the 
world which so abounds in religious and charitable insti- 
tutions, hospitals, asylums, orphanages, elementary schools,' 
and the like, but in two important particulars it is lacking— 
homes for the very destitute, old and young. From the 
Leader * we learn that there are only three Catholic Homes 
for Old People in Dublin, whilst Protestants have at least 
twenty-five. And as regards Catholic Homes for destitute 
children there seem to be only two, to balance nine or ten 
proselytizing institutions run by the notorious Smyly family 
and its connections. Clearly, there is abundant scope for all 
the energies of the new Rescue Society, not only to counter- 
act an active and insidious foe but to arouse the Catholic 
community from the apathy of years. 

The problem is economic as well as religious. ‘“* Soup- 
erism”’ finds its prey only amongst the destitute Catholic 
poor. The new Society will have to face the question of 


! There are nearly sixty elementary schools in Dublin taught by nans and 
accommodating 25,000 children, but they do not reach the very destitute, who 
need food, &c., as well as teaching. The pages of that instructive compilation, 
The Handbook of Catholic Social and Charitable Works in Iveland, contain a won- 
derful list of organizations for the relief of distress in and around the capital. 
But the “‘ submerged tenth,”’ on whom the “ Soupers"’ prey, are seemingly out 
of range of all these activities. 

* May 24, Pp. 355. 
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the causes of destitution. Bad housing, sweated labour, 
intemperance,! extravagance—until these economic evils are 
brought into check there will always be abundant material for 
soul-traffic. But most of all, the force of sound public opinion 
must be invoked: every case of ‘“‘Souperism”’ should be given 
the widest publicity. The scorn and resentment which the 
conduct of these soul-robbers rightly arouses should be 
openly manifested. They may still be tolerated by human 
law but by the laws of God they stand condemned as worse 
than brigands and murderers. They may do much material 
good, their intentions may seem to them wholly upright— 
fanatics are generally self-deluded—but their methods and 
principles fly in the face of all morality and need only to be 
known to be universally condemned. Let the shameful facts 
be pilloried by the Catholic Protection and Rescue Society, 
and they will soon have their due effect. We trust that 
the papers which have so ably initiated this campaign will 
maintain it in full vigour, until even the “ Irish Church 
Missions ” comes to understand that to practise proselytism 
under guise of philanthropy is a crime before God and man. 
j. &. 


1 The presence of public-houses in slum-districts in Manchester was found 
by Cardinal Vaughan to be one potent cause of the demoralization of his 
people. The scandalous excess of licensed premises in Dublin, as elsewhere 
in Ireland, over the needs of the community, ministers directly to destitution 
and consequent proselytism. 


























The ‘“ Narrative” of William Jefferys. 


—_>—_ 


ONLY two years have I been here, and each of these two has 
been signalized by accusations against Catholics, the same in 
the disreputableness of their authors and in the enormity of 
their falsehood and in the brilliancy of their success, as this 
of Maria Monk. Two years ago it was Jeffreys,1 last year it 
was Teodore. You recollect how Jeffreys acted his part, how 
he wept, and prayed, and harangued, and raised a whole popu- 
lation against an innocent company of monks, and how he was 
convicted of fraud and confessed his guilt, and was sent to 
prison; you also recollect how an imposter, called Teodore, de- 
claimed such shocking things, and wrote such indecent pamphlets 
against us, that they cannot have been intended for any other 
purpose than to afford merriment to the haunts of profligacy and 
vice; yet he was followed for a time, was admitted into Protest- 
ant places of worship, and honoured as a truth-telling oracle, 
till at length he was plainly detected to be what from the first 
every one would have seen he really was, were it usual to do the 
same common justice to Catholics which every Protestant con- 
siders his due. 

This passage, from the lecture delivered by Newman at Bir- 
mingham in 1851, under the title “ True Testimony unequal 
to the Protestant view,” and since forming part of his Lectures 
on the present position of Catholics, had often attracted my 
attention, and I had wondered whether any record of the 
careers thus summarized had ever been made accessible. It 
was not until last year that I found among the pamphlets at 
the Institute of St. Charles at Begbroke, one containing a full 
report of the investigation which resulted in the close of 
Jefferys’s career: and the whole story seemed to me so typical 
an example of the kind of thing which even at the present day 
obtains credence among a certain section of Protestants that 
I made an abstract of it for future use, should occasion de- 
mand. The Narrative of Six Years’ Captivity and Suffering 
on which the proceedings against Jefferys were based is not 

1 Newman prints the name thus, but the correct spelling is Jefferys. 

2 It should not be overlooked that the Catholic Truth Society publishes a 
shilling edition of this work, and that each of the lectures contained in it may 
be obtained for a penny. 
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in the British Museum Library, but I was fortunate in obtain- 
ing the loan of a copy from the monks of Mount St. Bernard's. 

This Narrative is now being reprinted in monthly por- 
tions—two have already appeared, and the continuation is 
promised—in a monthly magazine called 7he ! anguard,which 
may be regarded as the most offensive of its class, not even 
excepting the Protestant Alliance Magazine. Like the last 
named, it is largely subsidized by the “ Hope Trust ” of Edin- 
burgh, but for which support, as is not obscurely hinted by its 
appeals for help, it would doubtless long since have perished 
of inanition. As might be expected, Baron Porcelli and 
Mr. A. Le Lievre are among its most constant contributors ; 
the September number also includes communications from 
Mr. Henry Varley and Miss Elsie Sander, who believes she 
is “ he only Protestant believer working absolutely by faith 
without salary "—a claim which, assuming it can be sustained, 
she is, I think, quite justified in making. The magazine, which 
claims to be “ Scriptural,” as well as “‘ Christian and Pro- 
testant,”’ and is certainly the last, is edited by Pastor W. H. 
Rawlings, who would doubtless describe himself as a 
Christian minister. In a notice at the head of his magazine, 
the Pastor invites contributions from “any servant of God 
entrusted with the gift of writing such articles as are in keep- 
ing with the spirit of 74e Vanguard,” and the insertion of 
Jefferys’s Narrative makes it sufficiently clear what that 
“ spirit ”’ is. 

The method in which this tissue of lies—admitted to be 
such by its wretched fabricator—is printed by the Vanguard 
calls for remark. It appears as an original communication, 
and is headed “ Six Years’ Captivity and Suffering among the 
Monks of St. Bernard, Charnwood Forest, Leicestershire. By 
William T. Jefferys.” There is nothing to differentiate its 
status from that of the communications of Baron Porcelli or 
Mr. Le Lievre; and the omission of any reference to its pre- 
vious publication would lead the reader to suppose, as Pastor 
Rawlings doubtless intended it should, that the occurrences 
recorded formed an original contribution from the person 
whose name appears at their head. It would be an affecta- 
tion of charity to assume that the omission was accidental, as 
the Narrative must have been set up from a printed copy, and 
such copies bear the date 1849 on their title-page. Such 
omissions moreover are frequent in the garbage which Pastor 
Rawlings delights to rescue from the sewers and gutters of 
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anti-Catholic controversy —e.g., in the “ Horrible Convent 
Revelations "’ of Miss Bertha Mackey (or Mackay—he has 
both spellings )—which are printed in the Vanguard for June. 
It may be that these “ revelations ""—of American origin and 
a concentrated variant of “ Maria Monk ’’—proved too dis- 
gusting even for the strong stomachs of Pastor Rawlings’s 
readers, as the promise “ to be continued ” has not been ful- 
filled. 

So much for Pastor Rawlings’s editorship: let us now 
turn to the Varrative, which, presenting as it does the features 
common to all stories of the kind, also possesses others 
peculiar to itself. For example, in most cases of “ escape,” 
as in one which recently obtained notoriety, the “* escaped 
monk ”’ had at any rate at one time been an inmate of the 
institution which he attacked; but Jefferys had never even 
been inside the community walls within which his “ captivity 
of six years” was alleged to have taken place, his only 
acquaintance with the monastery being that of a visitor to 
the guest-house, whose hospitality he afterwards so scanda- 
lousiy abused. 

The other noteworthy feature of the case, as gratifying 
as it is unique, is found in the full retractation and ample 
apology of those who patronized the wretched impostor, at 
whose instance, indeed, he was subsequently prosecuted and 
sentenced. Sixty years ago there was far more excuse for 
ignorance than there is at present: the time was one of general 
anti-Catholic excitement, and religious orders were strange 
and unpopular; and there is no reason to suppose that 
Jefferys’s supporters were not acting in perfectly good faith— 
this, indeed, is evident from their statements as well as from 
their subsequent action. But it is difficult if not impossible 
to extend this palliation to those who, at the present day, in 
face of constant exposures, not only propagate similar charges 
but, when these are proved to be baseless, never utter a word 
of regret for having made them. 

The Narrative is introduced by the usual references to 
“the bondage and tyranny of Rome ” from which the writer 
had lately “ escaped,”’ and the usual cant as to “ doing good 
by bringing to light the hidden things of darkness,” and in- 
voking “ the blessing of God in this little publication.”” Then 
comes the account of his sufferings, again of the familiar (and 
impossible) type. Taken to the monastery by his father, 
“a rigid papist,”’ at the age of fourteen, ‘“‘the vow” was sub- 
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mitted to him for signature; this he refused, but his clothes 
were taken from him and he was “ arrayed in the dress of the 
Order.” He then went through “the ceremony of purifica- 
tion,” which “ lasted one week”; he was then examined by 
the priests and “ led by them to the font and baptized.” 


The name given to me was that of St. Cecil, by which name 
I was afterwards known to the Order, and a book was given me 
which contained the life of my patron saint. “After reading a 
portion of it, I thought it contained such nonsense that I lighted 
the fire with it early one morning. 


His father had also joined the community, but he could not 
speak to him: “ the Church of Rome destroys all natural ties, 
sympathies, and affections between parents and children.” 

After this St. Cecil—the members of the community al- 
ways prefixed “ St.” to their names—was ordered to “ attend 
the rite of confirmation” and was subsequently “ requested 
to prepare for confession ’’: this he refused to do, nor did he 
ever “ go to the confessional.’”’ Then things began to hap- 
pen. A lay-Brother escaped in a carriage sent for him by a 
gentleman as the result of the visit of the latter to the monas- 
tery. Another young man attempted to escape, but 


he was pursued, and after being absent a considerable time he 
was at last kidnapped. When he was brought back he had his 
mouth muffled so that he could not speak; his arms were tied and 
he could offer no resistance. What became of him—what they 
did with him and how they disposed of him—I know not. I 
never saw him afterwards. 


The yearly revenue of the Order at this time amounted to 
£32,500, of which £20,000 was given to the poor. Then come 
- pages of the usual clap-trap: “ St. Cecil ’’ became convinced 
of sin and of forgiveness, and was so elated that he was “ con- 
strained to shout ‘ Glory ’ in the chapel, surrounded by those 


present.” 


For this offence I was placed in solitary confinement, in a 
room where there were only two small windows. In this room 
I was kept for about six weeks, and had only one meal per day 
allowed, one of bread and water. They thought this would be 
a punishment for my heretical outburst in the chapel; and so 
it was to the body, but it was a season of enjoyment to the soul— 


andsoon. Then he “ was so transported with heavenly joy ”’ 
that he went on hunger-strike, and they let him out. 
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Then Father Augustine was taken ill, and “ St. Cecil” 
visited him, and pointed out, inter alia, that he “ could place 
no reliance on the Virgin.” The Superior ordered “ the 
Sacrament ” to be administered to him, and “ the greater part 
of the brethren assembled in his room, each one having a 
lighted taper in his hand,” but Father Augustine “ refused 
the consecrated elements.” 

After infringements of the rule, and consequent punish- 
ments, “‘ St. Cecil” was “summoned to appear before the 
tribune at 12 o'clock at night.” There he found 


the Superior seated on a throne, beside him were the priests, 
and around him were the lay and choir brethren. All present 
were covered from head to foot, their faces with their cowls, and 
I could only see their eye-balls. 


Then he was put through an examination, after which he was 
cursed and “ doomed to solitary confinement and one meal per 
day of bread and water.”” Meanwhile he had formed a “ se- 
cret friendship” with “St. Aloysius,” who “had a 
prepossessing appearance and a noble disposition ”’: 


he abominated Popery and he would not join in the Popish wor- 
ship; neither would he go to the confessional. 


These congenial spirits resolved to “ escape,” and, the porter 
having conveniently left the key in the door, “ St. Cecil” 
went out, but was “ pounced upon” by the Superior, who, 
“‘ with the assistance of the under-cook,”’ drew him back and 
put him in solitary confinement. “‘ St. Aloysius ’’ was more 
fortunate, and although “ five of the Order were sent after 
him,” eluded pursuit. Finally “ St. Cecil ” got over the wall, 
exchanged clothes with a poor man, and went to Birming- 
ham, where he found many friends. 

Among these friends was Thomas Ragg, a printer of Bir- 
mingham, who published the Warrative, and Mr. S. Nayler, 
of Wednesbury, who induced him to do so and who actually 
wrote the manuscript from the statements of Jefferys, who 
himself only supplied the preface. Their testimony to the 
truth of Jefferys’s story, dated May, 1849, is appended to the 
Narrative: each testifies also that he “bears about on his body 
the marks of very severe punishment and cruelty” which he 
said had been inflicted on him by his own father, who was a 
monk in the monastery. The written testimony of “an eminent 
physician ”’ that his illness was “ produced by insufficiency of 
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diet ” is cited by Nayler, who sees in the Varrative “ a testi- 
mony to the operation of the power and influence of the word 
and spirit of God, in a chapel too where both were dis- 
honoured,” and who concludes his letter with a “ hope that 
this little book will find its way into our Sunday and day 
schools, that the children instructed therein may be taught,” 
&c. A postscript states that 


Land has been purchased in this town for the purpose of 
erecting a Roman Catholic chapel thereupon: this timely ex- 
posure of the practical workings of Popery will, I trust, have its 
intended effect upon the inhabitants by showing them what the 
Popish system really is that is to be introduced into this parish. 


The Narrative was at once copied into the Protestant Ii atch- 
man—the organ of a Protestant Association connected with 
the Established Church of the country, and the story promptly 
obtained a great circulation. The Prior, writing on June 21 
to Ragg, who had already had reason to doubt the truth of the 
Narrative, says that it had 


found its way to Whitwick, within a mile and a half of the 
monastery, and has raised a tremendous storm among those who 
differ from us ‘in religion, especially the colliers and stockingers ; 
some of whom ‘have threatened to burn down the Catholic school 
and blow up the monastery, which they now call a little hell. 


It was not until events had arrived at this juncture that it 
occurred to Ragg that it was desirable to ascertain whether 
Jefferys’s story was true. That it “ was not and could not by 
any possibility * be so was pointed out to him by one Richard 
Cooper, who had been a choir-brother in the monastery and 
had left.1 Ragg, who seems to have been perfectly sincere, 
at once saw that either Jefferys or Cooper was “a most impu- 
dent falsifier,” and on June 19 wrote to the Prior saying that 
he felt “ bound to use all legal means to prove which of them 
speaks truth,” and meanwhile had withdrawn the Marrative 
from circulation. The proposed legal inquiry was strongly 
opposed by Nayler and by other of Jefferys’s supporters, but 
their objections were overruled, and Jefferys was practically 
coerced into being present thereat. His conveyance to the 


1 Nayler, in the course of the inquiry, referred to Cooper as having 
‘*escaped,” but was induced to substitute for this that he departed ‘‘in a 
clandestine manner, but he could have gone out at the door with a sovereign 
in his pocket, but he did not wish to encounter the weeping of the brethren."’ 
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monastery in company with Ragg and others aroused the in- 
dignation of 
an immense multitude who followed them to Mount St. Bernard; 


the Rev. Mr. Cole had to address the people three times on the 
road, restraining their anger and promising a full inquiry. 


Of the result of the inquiry,: which took place on June 
26, the summary given by Nayler and Ragg in the public 
apology, of which four thousand copies were circulated at 
their expense, is sufficient for the purposes of this paper; 
but a few of the incidents attendant on the investigation may 
be worth quoting. At the very beginning of the proceedings, 
Jefferys rose and said, “ I declare before Almighty God and 
this assembly every word in that book [the Marrative| to 
be fact.”” The account by the guest-master of his visit should 
be read in full; his entry of his name in the visitors’ book 
as “ Francis Augustus Arkwright ” led to the identification 
of his writing with that of the preface to the Varrative. It 
is noteworthy that in his private book Br. Alexis wrote after 
“ Arkwright’s ’’ name “a finished impostor,” and that a fel- 
low-guest “ was so apprehensive of him that [he] secured [his] 
bed-room door.’’ The failure of the unhappy man’s attempt 
to identify the Brothers by name and the various rooms of the 
monastery is what might be expected from one who had never 
beenin the building: the room he identified as the place of his 
solitary confinement had “ one window in place of two and 
that without any fastening, and a thin door without either lock 
or key’; his bedroom he did not even attempt to identify. 
Every statement which he made was examined and proved, to 
the satisfaction of the most hostile of the commission, to be 
without a shadow of foundation. 

The conclusion of the proceedings was at once so dramatic 
and so touching that I must quote it in full: Nayler, having 
said, ‘‘He is without exception the most consummate impostor 
that ever lived,” turned to Jefferys and added: 


I now ask you, once and for all, to kneel down and humbly 
acknowledge your guilt, and ask pardon of the Rev. Father. 


1 This was published as a twopenny pamphlet by Mr. Maher, 8, Congreve 
Street, Liverpool, with a title, too long to transcribe, beginning “‘ A Full Report 
of the most extraordinary investigation." The copy before me is not dated, 


but is of the sixth edition. A very telling refutation of Jefferys’s charges, more 
comprehensive in detail than the report of the inquiry, was issued by the Prior 
as a four-page leaflet dated June 21st. 
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THE REV. FATHER [Abbot]: I will forgive him, and if ever 
he comes in distress we will relieve him. 

THE REv. MR. COLE: You have carried yourself through 
this investigation with a hardness of heart unparalleled, and 
now you feel a reluctance to bend that body of yours, which, if 
God was just towards you, might be given up to perdition. 

Mr. NAYLER: I now again ask you, in the name of all that 
is sacred, to kneel down for my sake, who have been a good 
friend to you, and humble yourself. 

Jefferys at last, bursting into tears, threw himself at the feet 
of the Rev. Father, who, with tears rolling down his cheeks, 
and with an air of benignity, said aloud, “ May the Lord God 
of Heaven and earth forgive you: from the bottom of our hearts 
we forgive you.” 

JEFFERYS then said, while leaning his head on the Rev. 
Father's harid, “It is all false,” or words to that effect. 


The affair, however, had not-yet ended. A vast con- 
course of people was congregated without and Nayler, from 
the window of the room in which the inquiry had been held, 
addressed them in language which did not lack in force. 
“ The villain,” he said, ‘‘ has been down upon his knees to 
acknowledge his guilt. . . . I have been most shamefully 
imposed upon by that wretch; thousands of others have been 
imposed upon by him. The Fathers have opened their books, 
thrown open every room, allowed us to see every Brother, 
given us every facility to ascertain the truth and the truth has 
come out.” He was followed by Ragg, who pronounced Jef- 
ferys “ the most vile and consummate villain living,” and said 
“he has been proved guilty in every way ’’; and another man 
who had endorsed Jefferys’s statements made similar acknow- 
ledgments. The wretched man was then conveyed to Wednes- 
bury, “ where, at his own request, he was lodged in prison, 
rather than face those benevolent persons whom he had de- 
ceived”; and, on Saturday, June 30, on the prosecution of 
Nayler, was sentenced at the Handsworth Petty Sessions to be 
committed to gaol as a rogue and vagabond for three months 
with hard labour. A passage from the account of the pro- 
ceedings is so characteristic of the attitude and action of the 
Naylers of the present day that it almost demands quotation. 

Nayler, having given his evidence, Mr. W. Matthews, the 
chairman of the magistrates, asked certain questions, in an- 
swer to which 


Mr. Nayler said that he himself drew up the pamphlet; he did 
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so at the suggestion of others, but he would rather not mention 
their names. Before he sent the manuscript to the printer 
[Ragg], he did not write to the principal of the monastery to 
know whether the statements were true or false. He and his 
friends acted upon their own belief in the matter. The prisoner 
came to them, having all the appearance of a person who had 
escaped from a monastery, and was placed under the care of a 
surgeon [the “eminent physician’ of Mr. Nayler’s printed 
letter?] whose opinion was also favourable to his statement. 
He had not heard anything to the prejudice of the monastery 
before. 


Whereupon Mr. Matthews remarked that 


he certainly thought it would have been much more prudent if Mr. 
Nayler had made inquiries at the monastery before consenting to 
the publication of such a pamphlet. He ought, in his opinion, 
to have ascertained the truth or falsehood of the statements 
before circulating them. He hoped Mr. Nayler was sufficiently 
acquainted with the law of England to know that it would be 
impossible for any man to be confined as a prisoner for six 
years in any such monastery: 


especially, one might add, when, as is usual in such cases, it 
is so perfectly easy to get out. 

The following passages from the very complete retracta- 
tion which Messrs. Nayler and Ragg “ felt it [their] bounden 
duty to publish to the world,” as has been already said, suffi- 
ciently summarize the result of the investigation, although 
the full report will amply repay perusal. Having stated the 
complete credence which they had attached to Jefferys’s story, 
and their desire that its accuracy should be tested, the writers 
“testify and declare ”’ 


That for the purpose of the investigation, we, in company 
with the Rev. Mr. Cole, of Wednesbury, and a gentleman de- 
puted to accompany the undersigned Thomas Ragg by the Bir- 
mingham Protestant Association, took William Thomas Jefferys 
over to Charnwood Forest on Tuesday, June 26, 1849. That 
after he had vainly endeavoured to find the house where he said 
he had left his monk’s habit and obtained a change of clothes, 
we took him into the monastery, where he was fully identified 
as one who had been entertained in the guest-room for a few 
days, in the month of January last, when he had written his 
name in the guest-book as Francis Augustus Arkwright. That 
on being more closely questioned as to the statements contained 
in his narrative, he showed his entire ignorance of everything 
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beyond what he had previously learned in the guest-room. He 
did not know the monastic name of any of the brethren; he did 
not know what they ate or what they drank, nor where, nor how 
they slept. On being asked to point out the room in which he 
had been placed in solitary confinement, he pointed out one whose 
door never had a lock upon it, or any other outside fastening ; on 
being asked to point out where he slept, he wandered to and 
fro about the place without being able to find his way into the 
dormitory; and at length returned into the open square, where, 
after repeated appeals to confess his guilt before God, he 
acknowledged it by falling on his knees before the Reverend 
Superior, and bursting into tears. 

We therefore do hereby declare our deep and solemn con- 
viction that the Narrative of the said William Thomas Jefferys 
is a tissue of the grossest and most unwarrantable falsehoods ; 
and having taken him safely to prison, to suffer the punishment 
due to his misdeeds, we feel it our bounden duty to publish this 
statement to the world, as some little reparation for the injury 
we have been the innocent means of inflicting on the Com- 
munity of Mount St. Bernard; and we hereby, in conclusion, 
express our heartfelt thanks to the Reverend the Abbot, the 
Reverend the Prior, and all the Fathers and Brothers in the 
Monastery, for the surpassing kindness with which we were re- 
ceived, the readiness with which they lent us every aid during 
the painful investigation, and the genuine hospitality with which 
we were entertained after the investigation was over. 


And now it only remains to ask what reparation for the 
injury he has been the—I cannot say “ innocent”: indeed, 
I demur to the assumption of the term by Messrs. Nayler and 
Ragg—means of endeavouring to inflict on the Catholic com- 
munity the Editor of the Vanguard intends to offer, and 
whether he proposes to continue the publication of what he 
at any rate now knows to be a libel repudiated both by its 
unhappy perpetrator and by those who put it into circulation. 
And it would be interesting to know what Baron Porcelli and 
Mr. A. Le Lievre think of the convicted liar and scandalous 
abuser of hospitality whose name stands side by side with their 
own on the wrapper of the Vanguard. 


JAMES BRITTEN. 
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“Wie diinkt mich doch die Aue heut’ so schén ! 
Wohl traf ich Wunderblumen an, 
Die bis zum Haupte siichtig mich umrankten ; 
Doch sah’ ich nie so mild und zart 
Die Halme, Bliithen und Blumen, 
Noch duftet’ all so kindisch hold 
Und sprach so lieblich traut zu mir.” 
“ Das ist Charfreitagszauber, Herr. . . 
Das dankt dann alle Kreatur, 
Was all’ da bliiht und bald erstirbt, 
Da die entsiindigte Natur 
Heut’ ihren Unschuld’stag erwirbt.’ 
Parsifal. 


HARDLY were we back in England when Odo, of whom we 
had seen but little for some time, announced his intention of 
running over to Paris fora fortnight. 1 couldn't conceive why 
Odo wanted to go to Paris in September; for though I per- 
sonally adore its radiant autumn atmosphere, I didn’t think 
Odo was by way of going there to study light-effects exactly. 

In fact, as | drove down with him to see him off from 
Victoria, my impression that he was in a troublesome sort of 
mood grew stronger. He was excited, and looked from side 
to side without seeing anything. His lips smiled unneces- 
sarily and he spoke with a woolly voice. 

“I’m going to have,” said he, “‘ a most clinking time.’ 

“I won't offer myself to share it,” I replied. 

“Wouldn’t accept you if you did, old chap,” said he, 
grinning. Then he resumed, with all the solemnity of ex- 
treme youth, ‘* No but I say seriously you know Charles you 
old idiot, what 7s the good of shutting yourself up like a her- 
mit in a studio and painting pictures nobody buys? If you 
aren’t going to get any fun out of life you ought to marry. 
Why don’t you?”’ 

“ Aha,” said I, with much forbearance. 

“ Here are you,” he continued, “ getting well on into mid- 
dle age—I suppose you're at least thirty, aren’t you, or more 
even? A man of your age ought to be a monk or marry.” 
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“ Can't afford it,” I said. I had to say something, for he 
was a dear boy, though young. 

“Rot,” said he severely. “‘ You'd get along all right. 
You aren’t as keen on things as I am. If I married now I'd 
have to chuck polo probably and lots of things of that sort, 
because though I’m tolerably well feathered it wouldn’t run 
to that. A wife’s an expensive item,” he said, shaking his 
head sagely. 

“ So,” said I, restraining myself, ‘‘ you don’t yourself pro- 
pose to marry for some time yet?” 

“‘ Shouldn’t be goin’ to Paris if I did, you old chump,” he 
answered gracefully. 

Hereupon I sulked till we reached the platform and then 
I made myself, out of contrition, as pleasant as I possibly 
could. He also was contrite, for as the train steamed out 
he remarked consolingly : 

“Don’t you be afraid for me, old chap. /’m all right.” 
But Albert, the chauffeur, evidently felt with me that Odo was, 
well, a little troublesome just then, though from what he con- 
cluded this I don’t know. Anyhow, just as we reached Hyde 
Park Corner, he abruptly observed: 

“ Lookin’ for trouble, Mr. Odo, that’s what he is. 
Arskin’ for it.” 

He then relapsed into silence. 

I was accordingly amused, when, ten days afterwards, I 
received the following letter from Odo: 


Dear Charles,—I hope you're all right. I’m very fit myself 
and Paris is ripping, but to tell the truth the point is that I’m up 
no end of a tree and I look to you to pull me out of it. Don’t 
be scared, it’s mental. Of course I’ve been a fool but I'll 
tell you all about that and do come if you can; in fact I’ve 
taken a room already because I know you've nothing to do, only 
pictures. I'll meet to-morrow’s boat-train, Calais-Douvres, of 
course, on the chance of its being the one. Mind you do. 
Seriously, old chap, you come.—Yours ever, 

Opo LINDALE. 


I wired the hour of my arrival, and was motored down to 
Victoria at lightning speed by the saturnine Albert, who ap- 
parently relieved his somewhat grim sense of humour (for 
he quite well guessed the cause of my sudden flitting) by send- 
ing my heart into my mouth as often as possible. This was a 
bad beginning to a kind of journey which anyhow I detest. 
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Down to Dover it’s simply dull. On the boat you see second- 
rate persons trying to suggest to total strangers that they're 
sly dogs out for the devil of a time, and this makes me sicker 
than any amount of choppy sea. In the train you meet two 
English ladies who, motived partly by Christian charity and 
partly by the feeling that “‘ abroad ” you can relax conventions 
(—O, most discreetly, offer you spectral coloured tea in metal 
cups, brewed (in a most reckless fashion) over a spirit-lamp. 
Now to me, drinking tea out of metal cups is as horrid as 
drinking water out of china ones, and anyhow. ... At 
Amiens they point out to you the Cathedral, to show they’ve 
been there before, and in fact, as I said, I hate it all. But 
when Creil is passed my spirits rise: I feel we're nearly 
there, and that this is really 7#. The quite unmistakable smell 
of Paris and the sight of the tall, tall backs of the leprous 
houses as one nears the station are to me a genuine joy. 

I got a porter for the ladies, bowed, and forthwith per- 
ceived Odo advancing towards me. Also I realized, chiefly 
by contrast with the crowd, how extraordinarily good looking 
Odo really is. He’s very tall and extremely slight. Of course 
his hair, like Dolly’s, is yellow, and it’s so long that when it 
comes unstuck (when he’s bathing, for instance) it falls for- 
ward down to his lips. Thus does America lesson us. Nor- 
mally, of course, it’s raked cleanly over his skull, and the 
smooth contours of his pink face are perfectly defined. More- 
over, late though it were in the year’s cycle, he was for some 
reason dressed with a perfection no Season need have 
claimed. 

““ See,” murmured I, as we saluted. ‘‘ See through the 
purple gloom proceed the Nut, Arrayed regardless in the 
Savile cut. My dear Odo, d’ow sortez-vous ?” 

He serenely disregarded my question, and having re- 
marked in high and perfectly well-bred tones, as if I’d crossed 
quite casually entirely on my own account, “ Hullo old fellow, 
har-you? Had a good journey? Not much doin’ in Paris just 
now but glad to see you,” he led me to a taxi. 

I perceived that he had encased himself in that plate- 
armour of politeness in which our youthful generation seeks 
refuge when it’s frightened of your “ getting at it '’’ somehow. 

I strove accordingly to play up, and remarked I liked 
coming by this train because one had decent time for a tub 
and change before dinner, and then one felt on better terms 
with oneself and ready to do something, which one didn’t 
before. 
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““ Good scheme,” he said absently, and then pointed out to 
me that this was the rue Lafayette down which we were so 
rapidly proceeding, and even indicated to me the Opera, 
when, turning more sharply southward, we left it on our right. 
His own hotel was in the Avenue de 1]’Opéra itself; and I 
was wondering whether he was going to apprise me of the fact 
that the rue de Rivoli and then the Louvre lay just ahead 
of us, together with other details I knew when he was in his 
cradle, when we stopped at the hotel door. 

“Our rooms,” he observed as we shot upwards, “ are at 
the very top, because I like the view and then I’m scarcely 
ever in.” 

He announced these conflicting sentiments with the same 
aloof politeness which had so far distinguished him, and I 
perceived plainly that there was in him none of the suppressed 
excitement and glee which was his when he felt that he really 
had this time at any rate met the right girl by Jove, and was 
bent on toddling round to church and getting it fixed up 
soon as soon. I still feared, however, that the tree out of 
which he wanted to be got might involve some materialistic 
coefficient to its ‘“‘ mental ” character. So I marked time con- 
versationally, not wholly happy, while he sat in my armchair 
with his hands in his pockets, severely watching me bathe and 
get into evening clothes. He then retired and did the same 
himself, as far as clothes went, while I in my turn contem- 
plated him. 

The solemnity of all this ritual baffles description. 

After dinner he said: 

“TI expect you're a bit fagged and don’t want to do any- 
thing in particular, so we might smoke a bit and then get a 
bit of fresh air.” 

I consented. 

“We could smoke upstairs, on our balcony,” he con- 
tinued, “‘ or down here. But down here’s so deuced noisy and 
all the electric light and so on, and the balcony’s a bit small. 
So what about going out at once?” 

Again I agreed. 

“We might,” said he, “ take a turn down along the river 
because it’s cool and not too crowded, in parts at any rate. 
Unless you’ve got any other plan you'd prefer?” 

I hastened to answer No. He then having proclaimed his 
edicts conducted me to our goal, which appeared to be, first, 
the Tuileries. We crossed the gardens and reached the quays 
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just by the Pont Royal. He didn’t want to talk just yet, and 
I couldn’t, because I have to attend with all my consciousness, 
at first, to the spell of the familiar places of that city for 
which I feel so frightened an affection. I could guess be- 
hind me, as we walked westwards by the parapet, the gloomy 
masses of the Louvre, and through the Tuileries woods ran 
little breezes charged with memories and imaginations of the 
most varied tints. The wider winds which swept the Place 
de la Concorde, as we crossed its lower end, quieted my 
nerves ; and as we skirted the Champs Elysées the angry music 
of the little 7:#édaires schockings, put there to delude the 
tourist into a belief that he is seeing Paris and no harm done, 
failed totally to distract one. 

At last he began to speak, and his voice was high, with 
catches in it almost of hysteria, as constantly during the con- 
versation which ensued. 

‘“* What I wanted to say,” he began, “‘ was that I believe 
I’ve lost my faith if I ever had it. I don't believe I believe 
anything, and I’m not clear I ever did. And I didn’t see 
who else to speak to about it except you.”’ 

“ Dolly,” I suggested. 

“No,” he said. “He wouldn’t do. Dolly’s such a 
frightfully straight sort of chap——” 

‘“* Thanks immensely,” I interpolated. 

‘“ Hang it,” he cried, “‘ you know I never meant that. But 
Dolly’s a chap who’s never done anything he oughtn’t in his 
life, and—oh /or.” 

“IT should think so!” I replied. “ But though I’m not a 
satisfactory sort of miscreant, I’m afraid, I believe we under- 
stand one another, don’t we, and so fire away.” 


“That's it,” he said, relieved. ‘‘ Dolly és a bit proper, 
isn’t he? Amd a bit dense sometimes.” 
“Hil” I cried. ‘‘ We can’t admit that. But no more 


about Dolly. To business. From the beginning.” 

“ Well,” said he, ‘‘ of course there was an Episode. I've 
been seeing a lot of a--a sort of philosopher chap, a social 
student,” he said, staring at me defiantly; “ and one night I 
went and dined at his flat.” 

“C'est entendu,” said 1, without blinking. 

“ Then,” he began, and broke off and started again. “ I 
daresay you don’t know I simply bar cutting Mass on days 
you've got to go to it.” 

“You don’t say so,” I said. 
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“* Well, last Sunday morning I was still there, and I said, 
‘If I'm to be in time for a Mass somewhere, I simply must 
be off. I’m a Catholic, you see.’.” 

“ Ha,” said I. “* Half a minute, I know this conversation 
by heart. ‘Catholique? Ah bien alors. Je ne suis donc 
pas catholique tout comme toi? Et méme.. . pieux,’ And at 
that you turned up your haughty nose. You aren’t by way of 
professing piety if—when——”’ 

He laughed rather hardly. 

‘“ Anyhow,” I went on, “ you're not like a friend of mine 
who remembered my birthday last February and said to me 
next day, ‘ Y’ know, I was awake at midnight the eve of your 
birthday, and I got out of bed and said a Hail Mary for you. 
I haven’t any morals, but I @m pious.’ ” 

“I bet that was old Tommy Parfleet, 
sort, up to a point.” 

“Never mind,” I said. ‘“ Then you turned up your 
haughty nose and there was a row. ‘Et enfin; catholique 
qu’est ce que cela veut bien dire! A la longue, qu’est ce qu’ 
ca fait? On croit sans croire. On se donne l’illusion néces- 
saire . . . faut vivre, aprés tout; et sans illusion? ah, que 
non.’ I don’t know what happened next, quite. But in the 
end, I think, it was like that you went away convinced you 
hadn't any faith.”’ 


” 


said he. ‘* Good 


He looked curiously at me. ‘ Got it word for word, old 
chap, very nearly,” he said. ‘‘ How did you know?” 

“That,” I said, “I leave you to surmise. But now 
you talk.” 


“Well, I went to Mass, and by Jove you know, I might 
have been in a dream. I might have been knocked on the 
head. I can’t explain it. I simply say that somehow it 
seemed clear to me that I didn’t really believe one little bit 
in anything and that I never had and that no one really did. 
You're brought up to say certain things are so. You're to 
go on saying so even though you behave half the time as if 
they weren’t. You'd be shocked to deny ‘em in word: but 
its bad form to be shocked if a man denies them by what he 
does. You practically say ‘ That’s all right in theory, but it 
won't work.’ ” 

“ Quite,” I interposed. ‘‘ You have a speculative judg- 
ment and a contradictory practical judgment simultaneously 
in your head.” 

He looked doubtful. ‘ Anyhow,” said he, ‘ you can 
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only tell a thing’s alive by what it does. Now do men 
really do anything because their deliberate motive 
is a religious one? Look at me. _ I always ‘practised’ 
my religion. But at any time, if you’d asked me, I’d 
have owned up to you I didn’t take the slightest 
interest in it. / mever did anything because it told me to; 
or didn’t because it told me not to. I did what all sensible 
fellows of our sort, and who aren't utter rotters, do; and I 
don’t do what decent chaps don’t do; or if I do do what’s 
rotten, well, I’m sick with myself of course, but just as any 
decent fellow is sick and religion doesn’t really come in one 
bit. As for all sorts of things that religious chaps go in 
for, they mean nothing to me whatever. I never read pious 
books, and if I ever have they turned my stomach. If I’m 
honest, I own I simply hate Lives of the Saints, and I don’t 
believe them; or if they really happened like that I say they 
were silly prigs or half daft, and God preserve me from 
being a Saint. And what Protestants say about rosaries and 
medals and Fridays, and so on, all seems to me pretty well 
justified and always did, in my heart.”’ 

“ Let’s grant,” said I, “ you aren’t pious. Don’t please 
mix up piety and virtue. Pious practices may have as little 
to do with the Christian religion on which a soul feeds as— 
well, as paper frills have to do with a ham. A man may be 
pious and virtuous; or perhaps virtuous and not pious; and 
often pious and not virtuous.”’ 

“You're talking about virtue,” said he. “ I’m not par- 
ticularly virtuous either; though I’m not a rotter all through, 
I hope. But /’m talking about faith. I maintain that all the 
while I was ‘calling myself a Catholic, a¢ dest I was just what 
the mass of excellent good sorts round me were, and my re- 
ligion didn’t count for a ha’porth of difference.”’ 

“Then why,” I said, ‘‘ are you so keen about not missing 
Mass?” 

““ Oh well,” said he, “ I suppose I’d been brought up that 
way. We've always been Catholics. Give you my word, it 
makes me feel absolutely sick, the idea of stopping being one 
—the first of our lot ever. I’d almost rather shoot myself. 
But so I would rather than—well, be drunk in a lady’s draw- 
ing-room. I mean, going to Mass was one of the rules of 
the House. You did it. It was part of the system of Lindis- 
farne. It’s in my blood. But / believe it? Why, I never 
even thought about it—the Christian religion. What do I 
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know about Christ? I practically never wealized he was a 
real person.” ' 

“I think you’re coming near the point, old chap,” said 
I. “ But are you sure you wouldn’t rather talk about this sort 
of thing with a priest?”’ 

“O shut up, C.,” he protested. “* Don’t be a silly idiot. 
D’you see me messing about with priests? I don’t know any, 
to start with. Old Binks, at home; what’s the good of him? 
I don’t even go to confession to him. .As for asking his 
advice... ” 

“ All right,” I said. “It’sa pity. Brat still I only sug- 
gested it because I thought I ought. Loyaller, you know. 
Meanwhile we'll do our best.”’ 

But by this time we had halted on the Pont de |’Alma, 
and felt that was quite far enough, down stream at any rate. 
We stood looking down the river, and th2 Trocadero lifted 
twin towers into the night, and the Eiffel straddled skeleton- 
like opposite it, and on both sides of the water the banks glit- 
tered and flashed and appeared to both nf us, for all their 
night-time beauty, extremely unattractive. 

For my part I was wondering what on arth to say to Odo. 
I didn’t know where to begin. I hadn't the slightest doubt 
he'd not lost his faith really; and whether he had or hadn’t, 
it was not by one or two conversations that he was likely to be 
awakened to its truth. He wasn’t very experienced, and one 
could hardly appeal to suffering. Then suffering and ex- 
perience as often as not harden a man or oparsen him, and ap- 
peal’s no good. And he wasn’t very imeliectual, and cer- 
tainly had no general view of history, aad anyhow I'd got 
nothing new to give him in that line. I'm rigidly orthodox, 
and I not only believe the modern “ rei.nterpretations ” of 
Christianity to be dishonest and also untcue, but I felt sure 
he’d feel that even more keenly himself, always supposing he 
grasped their bearing at all, which I didn’t expect. 

So we walked on a long way up the other side of the Seine 
without saying anything. I put my arm through his, and felt 
that his muscles were quite rigid, twitchiag nervously from 
time to time. It was astonishing how the modern mask had 
been abandoned. His pink face seemed lined ; even his head- 
voice had been discarded and he spoke in jerks and seemed 
quite hoarse. It had taken him hard. RB:rsonally I decided 
that the awakening, after all, had already occurred, and that 
all that was needed was a little sympathy, and a statement of 
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facts and principles he'd all along had without realizing them. 
Now | thought he might. 

“ You know, Choggles,”’ he said chokily, “ I may tell you 
I’ve been jolly miserable.” ’ 

“ Take itt from me, old chap,” I said, “ You've always 
had the faith and you've got it now. You keep that in your 
head as a first and fundamental fact, and the rest’ll work al- 
most automatically.”’ 

. “I wish I could think so,” he sighed. “ But I'll tell 
you this. I felt it was silly humbug my hauling you over here 
and getting in a stew like this, and all that, and then playing 
the fool at large at the same time. I went round there once 
more, had the deuce of a row, &c., and came straight from 
there to you at the station.” 

“* Persons will stand for a lot in your life,” I said. 

He looked a little puzzled, but at last said he thought so 
too. 

We walked right along beneath the trees, keeping on the 
upper level of the quay. All those quarters had their per- 
sonality for me, and at this hour their meaning revived, and 
as we passed the entrance into the} rue du Bac and then the rue 
des Saints Péres, my fancy kept running up into that aristo- 
cratic old 'faubourg, and busying itself with the old and new 
royalisms, of which the old at least was a genuine way of life 
identifying itself with the Catholic way. As for the bastard 
new ideal, £glise sans foi,just the old religious 7égime of a 
sceptical Scipio ad coércendam plebem—was poor old Odo 
down on that mean level? Most certainly not. And as for 
that other quarter we were just coming to,—of course, with the 
Island on our left, we could watch, if we chose, the silhouette 
of Notre Dame, if we didn’t want to think up the southward 
slope—but, after all, why shouldn’t we? That was a way of 
life too, up there among the artists, and really not so bad a 
one; though clearly Odo, stung by something he heard (I 
suppose) or saw or remembered, didn’t think so. For he 
suddenly asserted: 

“ Paris is a rotten place.” 

“No, no,” I said, “‘ I like quite a lot of it.” 

“Can’t we go home to-morrow?” said he. 

“ Better not,’ I answered. “ Stick out your fortnight. I 
said I was coming over for your last four days with you; and 
if I simply come and return next day, it’ll look odd.”’ 

“I don’t care if it does,” he said doggedly. 
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“TI do,” I retorted. “And I don’t want you to be bothered 
with questions and kindness and tact and all that. But to- 
morrow, at any rate, we'll spend out of Paris. Saint Ger- 
main-en-Laye, if it’s fine. And we'll walk through the Forét 
de Marly towards Saint Cloud and come home by river.” 

He consented, and we crossed the river again by the Pont 
Notre Dame, and I could see how much the quiet Cité and the 
austere spaces of the Parvis and the long moonlit side of the 
Cathedral were impressing him. 

But we were tired, and took a taxi-cab home, and went to 
bed at once. 

Or rather, just as I was turning in, I remembered that 
Odo’d got some scissors I liked, and I’d forgotten mine. I 
went straight through into his room immediately upon my 
knock. As I entered Odo jumped up hastily. But he had 
been upon his knees, trying, at any rate, to pray. 

I thought I’d emulate him, and very early next morning 
I had Mass said for him at Notre Dame des Victoires. 

Of course next day was fine; and at about half-past ten 
we made for Saint Lazare, and trained to Saint Germain, and 
upon my word I forget all about the rest of that morning. 
The only incident I remember at all was during lunch, when 
I sprinkled salt upon my omelette. Odo looked scandalized 
and said that in France one oughtn’t to add condiments, be- 
cause if the cook came to hear of it his feelings would be hurt. 
He was supposed to have done it adequately himself. I 
agreed, but said I did it, not for the taste, but because I liked 
the look of the salt-crystals on the lovely yellow yolks. He 
stared and then said he believed I was more of an Epicure 
than he twas. I said I thought so too, at which he looked in- 
credulous, and went on with his meal. 

We took a last look at Paris from that astounding terrace 
which opens to you sudh immense horizons: but I have said 
quite enough about the special virtues of contemplating cities 
from a high point outside them to dispense me from any fur- 
ther harping on this view. 

However, it provided me with a gambit, as we strolled 
towards Marly. 

““ What is it, d’you think,” I said, “‘ that makes Paris look 
or fee] so different from everywhere else?”’ 

“* It—er, twinkles—glitters, more,” he said. 

“I believe you're right,”’ I answered. Even from the 
terrace the scenery, with its white houses among such green, 
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green trees, had glittered...1 thought of Richmond Hill, 
and then Hampstead. Oh, it was quite different. And in the 
town itself—was it the slate roofs? merely the lack of squalid 
patches in the finer parts, such as London has? No, for the 
squalid parts glittered, somehow, too. They were all alert-— 
on the gui-vive and alive—I thought of our suburbs—at best 
they éried to be alive. . . . But Odo had hit the same notion 
together with me. 

“It’s more vital than London,” he said. “‘ More selt-con- 
scious. All the women walking about £vow they’re there, and 
what they’re looking like, and expect to be looked at. It 
tingles. That’s alt I cansay. It’s got a sharp and unmistak- 
able personality. ; London’s not got one—or it’s got several, 
if you like. And they’re all half-asleep, or half-witted 


, 





or 

“Good Lord, Odo,” I exclaimed, genuinely astonished. 
“You're making epigrams. But I believe you're right again. 
London’s got the blurred edges of a vulgar race; Paris is 
sharpened into points, because its folk are clever and not vul- 
gar so much as—well, it’s the difference between beer and 
absinthe.” 

“ Who’s making epigrams now?” 

“It leads to people there being either saints or devils,”’ 
said I, using for the moment a popular opinion I only half— 
or scarcely half—believe in. ‘“* Everything’s frightfully real 
to them. Their pleasures: their prayers: sin’s a personal 
thing and not a convention; so’s religion.” 

“ That’s just what it’s not to me,” he said. “ Religion 
is mot real.” 

“I suppose you've noticed in all this,” said I, ‘‘ that the 
only thing you've learnt anything new about is yourself. Not 
about religion. You've got nothing new pro or con #/. If ever 
it was worth having or believing, z¢’s no more or less so because 
you've seen that you and it were in some ways strangers. 
You've seen that all your vitality was absorbed elsewhere ; on 
other objects; in other modes of life. Your life expressed 
itself not in religious outlines, not through religious channels. 
There wasn’t enough of it left to go round, so tosay. Ifa 
man’s pouring himself out into art, it’s unlikely he’ll be really 
keen on law. Itseems to me you ought to be able to recognize 
that. Namely, religion on és side has given you no new 
cause of complaint. If anything, the opposite. It showed it 
wasn’t the rather cheap thing you treated it as before.” 
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“ How?” he said. 

“You behaved as if jt was just a set of statements you 
carelessly chose to assent to;—chose in the sense you assent to 
the stories about your ancestors and their names and that 
you’re descended from Charlemagne and all that, without 
knowing why, or even very clearly what it is you assent to. 
Just because you always have. As if Christianity were merely 
a creed—”’ 

“Well, isn’t it?” he said. 

“* Merely, I said,” repeated I. ‘“* Of course it’s a creed. 
Of course it’s full of statements you assent to. But to start 
with, the act of faith by which you assent isn’t om/y a de- 
liberate assent of your mere intellect to a proposition on all 
fours with every day propositions. Grace must come in, to 
help you to want to assent, and # assent, to a proposition made 
to you not on human evidence merely. Unless grace comes in, 
belief’s impossible ; even with it, it may be terribly difficult. 
Lots of people don’t realize that for certain temperaments 
or casts of mind, it may be life-long torture to believe. The 
soul may conquer, thanks to Grace, but to the end the wounds 
may hurt and even bleed.” 

“I don’t understand,” said he. 

“There are some things in life,” I repeated, ‘ which 
you’d refuse to believe almost in the teeth of evidence—for 
instance, the guilt of your best friend or your mother. You 
wouldn’t believe until you were forced into it by the evidence, 
and even then you wouldn’t. Well, some people feel like 
that about Christianity—miracles, for instance, or the Resur- 
rection. They feel they can’t believe—they won’. Well, 
God’s got to #e/p them to alter that will. But besides that, 
the evidence for Christianity doesn’t force and bully you. If 
you're a four-square man and get the argument put four- 
squarely, even then it won’t do more than make it prudent for 
you to give it your assent. But that all conditions should 
combine to be ideal, is rare. Dolly and I often talk about 
arguments and proofs. For instance, I believe in the proof 
from miracles. But have you ever known a man converted 
by it? No. These arguments therefore cam prove, and in abso- 
lutely right conditions ought to convert; but, in practice, 
do they? No. Therefore your hold on the Christian life 
has got to be something more than just a natural intellectual 
assent based on naturally convincing proofs, though in the 
full Christian consciousness, intellectual assent too will be 
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given, and certain statements of the case recognized as valid.” 

“That's lucky for me,” said he, “* because I’m not an 
intellectual chap. If it was a question of taking a terrific step 
like that because I was intellectually convinced I'd never dare 
to take it. How do I know I’ve a right to be convinced? 
I’ve never heard the other side; or compared sides. To be- 
gin with, it’s all based on the Bible in one way or another. 
Now I know nothing about the Bible, but I do know lots of 
chaps—all these critic Johnnies—say it’s no good as historical 
evidence ; and they can’t all be fools. And lots of chaps see 
all your other proofs and don’t give in, and they can’t all be 
fools either, or rotters.” 

“You've said three important things,”’ said I. “ One, 
that Christianity isn’t a mere intellectually cogent system and 
can’t be, otherwise most people are excluded from it. (But, 
mind you, it’s a reasonable system.) Then, that it’s a “ ter- 
rific ’’ step to adhere to Christianity. Yet you haven't often 
felt so far, that being a Christian meant anything large and 
terrific for you. But you do now. You're much wider 
awake. And finally, that there’s at least an option. Perhaps 
men don’t give in to Christianity, not because they’re fools, 
but because they’re rotters.”’ 

“ T say, C.”” he said with the most genuine humility,““don’t 
be too hard on me. I ave been a rotter, I know, but I—O, 
hang it all, I’m not an out-and-outer. I’m not out for doing 
wrong just Jecause it’s wrong.” 

“* Dear oJd man,” said I, “‘ I wasn’t dreaming of suggest- 
ing it. But what I was going to say was, that just as Christi- 
anity isn’t merely a creed, so neither is it just a code—a set 
of things to be done and left undone, like manners or even 
morals. To be a good Christian isn’t just being ‘ very good.’ 
To use your example, ‘ contrition’ isn’t in the same street 
with just feeling jolly sick about it, like any decent pagan.” 

“Good Lord, Choggles, then what és Christianity if it’s 
not morals either?” 

“* Just as it’s being enabled to believe on God’s word what 
human will and wisdom can’t reach, so it’s being able to lead 
not only the same sort of life as the decent fellow, only bet- 
ter, but altogether a higher sor¢ of life, as a man’s is differ- 
ent from a dog’s.” 

“But you know, that makes it all the worse. /’m not 
even a decent pagan. And if I never knew anything about 
this ‘life’ you're talking of, I suppose I wasn’t living it, 
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and so I wasn’t even a bad Christian; never was one at all. 
That’s what I said.”’ 

Again his voice broke. We sat down on the short turf, 
I with my back propped against a tree, he cross-legged, back 
bolt upright, his straw hat on the back of his head, and his 
long brown fingers strongly clasped across his ankles. 

“Three more things,” I affirmed. “ First, 1 own that you 
and most men of your age, and under it down to sixteen or 
so, ought to receive a much better religious instruction than 
they do.” 

“IT got sick of mine as it was,” said he. “ I had to learn 
the whole blessed Catechism each year, and knew it worse 
each year in spite of it.” 

“I said ‘ detter,’’’ I repeated. “‘I don’t mean more 
cramming, but an instruction developing with your develop- 
ing self. Then you wouldn't have got sick of it. But that’s 
a by-path. Next, you can live a sort of life without being 
reflexly conscious of it. Babies do. And on the whole your 
sort of man doesn’t think much about life, but just lives. 
Now you had this supernatural life poured into you at your 
baptism, and you belong to it; and even when one tries to 
stifle it by mortal sins, if one does commit such things, it is 
revived by contrition and confession. You are living by it 
even if you don’t ‘ realize ’ it.”’ 

““My confessions are awfully unreal things,” said he. 
“It’s always at the back of my mind, when I’m doing what 
I oughtn’t, that I can always confess it next time I go.”’ 

“ That,” said I, “ is because you look at confession as a 
legal duty corresponding to mere violations of a code. You 
aren't attentive enough to comscience. Oh dear, how I’d like 
to put you through a course of Newman upon proof, and upon 
conscience.” 

“Newman was Cardinal Archbishop of Westminster, 
wasn’t he, and one of these Modernists that old Juggins was 
getting at me about? And he had something to do with dock- 
strikers, hadn’t he? There’s a thing they call the Newman 
Society at Oxford. I only went'twice, and I didn’t gather 
much.” 

“You’re mixing him up with Manning,” I said, marvel- 
ling, “‘ and he wasn’t a Modernist.”’ 

““ Manning was another of ‘em, was he?”’ 

“Surely your father told you all about that, or someone 
at Remington?” 
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“ If you think I listen to the Hurl or Dolly gassing away 
at home about that sort of thing, you’re more mistaken than 
I’d have thought it possible, C.,” he replied. ‘ And as for 
Remington, well, I never took it seriously, that part, you 
know.”’ 

Yes. How well I could picture the unlucky Odo, in the 
sort of Cathedral in which they feed at Lindisfarne, listening 
to the rare but portentous excursions of his sire into the re- 
ligious domain. I confess that during those after-dinner 
harangues, I'd tried to cheer the poor bored boy by frivolous 
diversions. And after school . .. . well, he wasn't the 
first I'd met who mixed up Newman and Manning, and didn’t 
know who Wiseman was, but I never could get quite used to 
this. 

“Look here,” I said. ‘‘ D’you think you got hold of 
what I said about Christianity being a life?” 

“TI believe I saw it,” he answered. ‘ But I'd never 
thought of it like that before. But if it is, I don’t see how 
you—er, catch it, so to say. If it was just an affair of intel- 
lect, you could be argued into it; or if it was just morals, you 
could be barged into it, I suppose. But you can’t start liv- 
ing just because you're told to, or because you'd like to.” 

I then stretched myself flat on my back, and smoked into 
the sky. 

“If you won’t laugh at me, I'll tell you something,” I 
said. “ I’ve more than once gone and /ooked at Dolly when 
I was feeling seedy, and drunk in vitality from him, just by 
being near such a strong and vital creature.”’ 

“You don’t say,”’ exclaimed his brother, reviving. 

“* And,” said I, “‘ I brought you here because in this very 
wood Doily hauled me out of a much worse hole than you're 
in. At least the iron had entered much more deeply than I 
think it’s ever likely to into you.” 

“You don’t say,” he repeated. “ That’s fine. Good old 
Dolly. A genuine decent sort. White all through. So that’s 
how you two palled up?” 

“Oh, I hauled him out of one too,” said I, “ into which 
he’d got precisely because he was what you call white all 
through.” 

“Yes,” he said meditatively . ‘‘ Innocent blighter, Dolly. 
That sort always gets into trouble sooner or later.” 

“Back to business,”’ cried I, having got what I wanted. 
“You can get life, you see, by human contact—it’s infectious. 
You can catch it—by associating with life. You can do that 
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by history, if you've historic imagination enough to make 
the people live. I have; and I become a beastly pagan at 
times in consequence. But your history may be the Scriptures 
—and then... Or, better still, it may be contemporary 
history—the lives of your fellow-men . . . and éhen . 2 

I broke off, terrified almost by the whirl of consequences 
that coruscated round me. 

“Odo,” said I at last, “if you heard anyone insult our 
Lord, would you simply feel as if he’d hit you full between 
the eyes? ” 

* Afraid not,” he said. 

“Or if a man insulted our Lady, would you feel as if 
you'd seen your mother spat at, and go half mad?” 

“IT expect I’d feel very sick, but I don’t know exactly 
why,” he answered. 

‘*] knew a man once,” I continued, “ who heard, well, 
that rhyme about the Holy Ghost—you know, the French 
limerick—and he simply crumpled up. We all saw it. He 
was an extraordinary man. You've never fainted? No. 
No. Well, if you had you'd know there’s a moment when 
something seems to give right in your innermost. Where life 
really springs. He felt like that. He’d been deadly hurt, 
and right in the core of his living self . . . ” 

Here I stopped, and somehow all the forest changed. It 
was quite perceptible, almost to sense. The whole world’s 
a Sacrament, and at that moment the Indweller showed Him- 
self. He looked forth across the lattices. Not that the sway- 
ing boughs swayed swifter, or the glistening leaves grew 
greener, or the sky more blue: not that the butterflies did any- 
thing but flit lazily, orange, white and brown, through the 
sunny spaces, or the innumerable insects anything but hum 
and whir on gauzy wings through the quiet air. But voila! 
Do what I would, the world had revealed itself as sacramen- 
tal, and it was impossible to be otherwise than aware of the 
present and ulterior Personality. 

I asked myself if I were irreverent in allowing the music 
of Parsifal’s Good-Friday Spell to float upwards to my de- 
liberate attention. Anyhow it came, indescribably sweet, 
joyous, and serene. Parsifal had accomplished his office, the 
baptism of Kundry, and on a sudden became aware of the 
flowering, flagrant meadows. He had seen the magic rose- 
garden: yes! but how different that had been . . . never 
yet had flowers and fields spoken to him so gently, so sweetly, 
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with such child-like, simple friendliness as to-day. 
Nature knew it was Good-Friday, and that the triumph was 
won, and that tears of repentance mingling with the Precious 
Blood brought inextinguishable life into a dreadful world that 
had seemed doomed to slay only, and then itself die. Wun 
freut sich alle Kreatur auf des Erlésers holder Spur. All 
nature knew, and rejoiced, and was grateful for innocence 
re-conquered, for resurrection; all was gaiety around the 
Cross. 

“There are in our religion certain real and tremendous 
Persons,” I said, “ from contact with whom we can derive 
life and personality. If I may say so without your misunder- 
standing me, the Crucifix is a less perfect—complete, | mean 
—symbol of Christianity, than the statue of Mary with 
her Child in her arms. There is the infinitely great Person, 
God; and there are the tiny persons, you and I. Through 
Mary, God has united the highest and the lowest, God and you 
and me, in the person of Jesus Christ. I am talking soberly. 
The Catholic religion teaches certain vast mysteries; that we 
are identified with Him; we and He have one life in our 
veins: it is called Incorporation. The Holy Spirit is the soul 
in our souls.” 

“Isn't that what you call Pantheism?” he asked. 

“No,” I said. ‘* There’s no slightest likelihood of your 
really believing Pantheism, and thinking you are numerically 
and radically the same as God, or that I am, or that nature is. 
If you can’t state this great Christian mystery adequately in 
‘words, or even in thought—well, if you thought you cou/d, 
you'd be no Catholic. But believe me, the mystery of the 
Plenitude of Christ, which you and I and our fellow-men 
compose, outstrips all poor philosophies and Pantheisms and 
all formulas.” 

“IT haven’t even begun to get hold of the real thing,” he 
said humbly. 

““ Ah, who can tell that of himself?” said I. ‘‘ But #/’s 
got hold of you. Jesus and Mary and the Holy Spirit are 
real persons and they take the initiative . . . they don’t wait 
for you to do it. You aren't the sole creator of your divine 
relationship. They séar¢. But you can strengthen it—and go 
on meeting them, as I said, in the Scriptures; better still, in 
your fellow-men ; better still, in Communion and prayer; and 
best perhaps, in your fellow-men dealt with in the light of 
your prayer and your Communion.” 
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“* How shall I begin to realize all this?’’ he asked. 

“* By efiort and reflection,” I answered. “ A retreat, for 
instance.” 

“I made a retreat of sorts at school,” he said without en- 
thusiasm. 

“There are houses on purpose for ’em now, I believe,’’ I 
answered. “Lots of clerks and workmen and that sort of 
people go there quite regularly. You might yourself.” 

“ With a lot of workmen?” said Odo. 

“With a lot of workmen, my dear Odo,” I returned. 
“ And clerks. And I'll come too.”’ 

““I wish you were a priest,” said he. “ I’d go to con- 
fession.” 

“ Right now? ” said I, smiling. He smiled in answer. 

“ Right now,” he said. 

“We'll go to-morrow,” I said, “at Our Lady of Vic- 
tories. And to Communion.” 

“ Right you are,” he said. 

“Our Lord offered Himself there in sacrifice for you this 
morning,” I resumed. “ To-day is Good-Friday, as far as 
you are concerned, and also Easter Day, and also Christmas.”’ 

After a few minutes, he extended himself too at full 
length, blew an enormous cloud of smoke into the air, and 
said: 

“ Ripping place, Marly.” 

That was his contribution towards acknowledging the 
Spell. 

We took the train at a little station in the wood and went 
down to St. Cloud, where we dined. Then we steamed up 
the Seine to Paris. In the dark, when sky and water are of 
the same colour, and the banks and their trees and houses 
merely shadows, to be in a boat creates a curious feeling of 
aloofness, of hanging in space, of being above the world. 
So at that time we were quiet and alone, despite the company 
of the trippers who after all were few. We were both able, 
I suppose, to think about the day’s work, or perhaps to rest, 
without thinking, in its results. 

For me, Paris had placed me once more in its debt. All 
that current of French Catholic life which had pulsed, 
no doubt, in its distant provinces, its enormous plains, 
its wild hill- countries, and its chateaux had always 
mingled vitally with my own, but most of all when canal- 
ized here, so to speak, and made historically and philosophi- 
cally so potent, in the old Paris, in the gloomy Faubourg, 
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and outside it, in Marly and Versailles. And there was 
the other Paris, of the quarter round Ste. Geneviéve and the 
mountain of the Martyrs . . . . what ever else might be 
said of it, that too in its paganism was irremediably Catho- 
lic. And to-day, revealing itself in their very heart, was the 
new Paris, Catholic as ever, witnessing to the Spirit who will 
tolerate no extinction. Odo should be made to see that Paris 
of the Catholic workman, and workwoman, and shop-folk, 
and priest and nun, and refuge and playground, during the 
next three days. For I too had friends who didn’t go away 
after the Season. 

I don’t know whether Odo wondered, as I did, at the 
hopelessly commonplace ending to our episode. Nothing less 
banal than a little “ social work,” a retreat, and Holy Com- 
munion. . . . Yet in that seemed to be concentrated, for the 
moment, Christianity. So much my small effort to help Odo 
had made plainer, to me equally with him. To help others 
is quicker in results than self-help. I couldn't help myself 
much, anyhow; rather the opposite. Dolly didn’t need help, 
and Angela—well, she didn’t want it and not I, at least, could 
help her. But here had come Odo; and here, talking to him 
at Marly, I had found for myself, over again, and better, and 
in synthesis, what so many centuries, so many places had been 
trying finally to convince me of; that, in this marvellous 
Christianity is a history indeed, a philosophy, and a law; but 
a history in which a light is needed rightly to construe facts, 
just as it is a philosophy wherein the same light is necessary 
truthfully to synthesize the notions; and a law, in which a 
grace is exacted, if to live submissive to it is yet to be most 
free. Thus it is that the pertinent facts are governed by a 
power higher than themselves, and alien facts are caught up 
into the perfect parable. Thus from the creed no cast of 
mind need hold itself debarred ; and by the code no tempera- 
ment need hold itself enslaved. For grace and the spirit 
flowed, waters going softly, through it all; in the old ruins 
of Roman Africa I had heard them; in Rome, in Italy, in old 
Germany, always the waters gushed. Here again in Paris 
the river could make glad a City of God. 

Throughout this sacramental world, in which all facts 
grew into symbols, and all events into parables, moved one 
unifying love, knitting our restive, all-for-self personalities 
into one Plenitude of Christ. 

c. c. 
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OBITER SCRIPTA. 
He is retired as noon-tide dew, 
Or fountain in a noon-day grove; 
And you must love him ere to you 
He will seem worthy of your love. 
Wordsworth. 


WRITING “ by the way ” in connection with Cardinal New- 
man may be interesting, although it tells at times nothing 
that could not be said about other labourers in the vineyard. 
At the outset, let some ordinary parochial detail serve to 
illustrate our meaning in saying how easily he wore, as though 
he had never known other religious garb, the vesture of 
Catholicism. 

The missionary labours of Oxford and Littlemore were 
renewed at Maryvale and Birmingham. Candlemas Day, 
1848 and 1849, saw the formal opening of the first English 
Oratory at Old Oscott, and its re-opening on the “ outskirts *" 
of a great city.2. Father Newman took a share in night classes 
of religious instruction for lads, and on the removal to Edg- 
baston in April, 1852, there were classes in Ovid, Virgil 
and Latin verse. He expounded St. Paul in St. Philip’s 
chapel. One night he instructed, baptized and prepared a 
member of the flock for the death that came a few hours 
later. He stayed in many days, expecting a Greek lady from 
abroad, thus missing much out-of-door exercise. The visitor 
came, was received into the Church, returned to her distant 
home. ‘“‘ What would have been my feelings,” he said, “ had 
I listened to your expostulations about remaining indoors?”’, 
thus missing her. On her death, three months later, her 

1 A Letter to H. W. Wilberforce. 

2 The Ladies Olivia and Arabella Acheson were great benefactors, the 
former attending the poor at their homes, but scarcely living two years for the 
work, Mr. (Canon) Stuart Eyre Bathurst and his sister started the schools at 
Alcester Street, one teaching the boys, the other the girls. On becoming a 
Dominican Religious, she and others started two more schools at Edgbaston, 
and later on St. Philip’s Orphanage. It is believed there were then but three 
other primary Catholic schools in the city. In April, 1858, land, too, was 


bought at Smethwick for a school by Father Caswall. In August, 1856, Father 
St. John started a successful sick-club for poor girls, &c, 
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husband returned his letters. He begged him keep them: 
they had helped her, and might aid him.' 

Into arrangements with local authorities and institutions 
he entered minutely. The “ writer ’’ was a “‘ doer” of the 
work: 

. . apt for all affairs, 
And in his shepherd’s calling he was prompt 
And watchful .. . 

The minute choir and sacristy rules show how little in ex- 
ternals about church or altar escaped his notice. And he 
loved variety, whether in flowers or music. The Church was 
circumamicta varietalibus, and it is recalled his seeing in per- 
son to the best places for harmoniums on the line of route for 
processional days, to help the singing as people filed through 
aisle and corridor out into the open. 

We first saw him in September, 1861, rapidly crossing 
the old church’s transept to say Mass at the Sacred Heart 
altar, and last heard his Mass on Easter Tuesday, 1886, in 
his private chapel.? Save in being slower at eighty-five than 
at sixty, it nowise differed then from what it had always been. 
Willis, in Zoss and Gain, describes its speed. The opening 
Psalm and Gloria were said swiftly, with a swaying to and 
fro in many directions; the words of consecration were an 
audible whisper, with lingering emphasis and a tone of awe 
at mysterium fidei. The Pater Noster was given “as ex- 
pressively as ever,” * and had speaking pauses without much 
sense of broken continuity. Panem nostrum quotidianum 
and ne nos inducas were tenderly expressed. He would blow 
out the two candles after the last Gospel, something after the 
Dominican rite. 

He pontificated once, on his eightieth birthday, February 
21, 1881, wearing the costly red vestments given him by old 
pupils. It was the feast-day of the St. Valentine whose relics 
are kept inthe church. “ It was really a fremendous function 
and his Eminence got through it capitally. The Mass be- 

1 Father Neville, whose notes were never finally arranged. Despite lack 


of professional skill, they are often felicitous and touching, both in phrase and 
subject-matter, at times subtly conveying and exactly expressing what he 


wishes to say. 

2 It was dedicated to St. Francis of Sales, whose portrait is referred to (in a 
letter to her) as the gift of Maria Giberne, who did the sepia drawings lining 
the partition. Mr. Ward’s Life of Cardinal Newman, ii. 364, 576. Miss Farrant 
gave the Sacred Heart Altar. A special prayer in honour of this devotion will 
be found in the Cardinal's Meditations and Devotions 

3 Neville, 1883, and Tablet, October 15, 1890. 
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ing at 8 a.m. just gave him a chance of doing it . . . the 
church was very full.’’! On Christmas Day, 1889, he said 
Mass for the last time. He repeated, translated, commented 
on the final prayer, ‘‘O God, our refuge, &c.,” as being “‘ so 
courageous, so unbending, so full of confidence.’’ In Octo- 
ber, 1876, looking upwards, he spoke as though he felt the 
existence of an impending religious crisis.? 

Every Sunday, after the 8 o’clock school Mass, he read 
from the New Testament, beginning at St. Matthew, and end- 
ing with the Acts. The “very touching” reading of the 
verses, “* Not every one that saith to me Lord,” to the close of 
chapter vii. and of v. 15 to the end of chapter xi., ““ For my 
yoke is sweet’? were noted by us at the time. In the 
*sixties, for a while, he addressed the school in St. Philip’s 
chapel every Sunday at High Mass, his own discourse being 
closed by a signal that.the sermon going on simultaneously 
in the church was over. The school then returned whence 
it had come—to the church; a singular arrangement, but 
the schoo] seats were between the sanctuary and the congre- 
gation, and a sermon suitable for all was not very easy. A 
Father names as most striking the reading of St. John’s Gos- 
pel at the sermon on Christmas Day. “‘ The Pope and the 
Revolution,” on Rosary Sunday, 1866, was given from the 
marble steps outside the sanctuary, and when the words, “a 
large foreign force,” were reached, he looked up darkly from 
his manuscript, stamped his foot and gave out a pithier des- 
cription, “* robbers.’ 

An Oratorian, one day visiting a family, learnt that they 
had been to St. Chad’s Cathedral, Birmingham, and had heard 
the Cardinal preach to a large congregation. It was on 
August 21, 1881, the Sunday within the Feast of the Assump- 
tion, the festival of St. Joachim, father of the Blessed Vir- 
gin, and the feast-day of Leo XIII. (Joachim Pecci), then 
promulgating an Extraordinary Jubilee with prayers for his 
intentions. The Cardinal dwelt on the “ effect ’ of prayer 
as being “parallel to a vessel keeping her course against 
wind and tide.”’ The mother of the family in question only 
corroborates the testimony of many: though very deaf, she 


i Father H. Bellasis, February 21, 1880. 

2? His exact words were: ‘Something is coming, but not in my day. I 
suppose at the time of our Lord’s coming there was a general expectation that 
something was to happen." 

8 Tablet, October 15, 1890. 
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was, Strange to say, the one to give an account, first of his 
reading the Epistle, and then of his voice and look as he 
began,—and the voice overcame her. Rising for the Gos- 
pel, she found many around her in tears. The Gospel over, 
her one thought was, “‘ she could wish for no more,” yet pre- 
sently found herself listening to the whole sermon.' In 
November, 1885, it is noted how he spoke from the pulpit on 
the Education question, and on the course apparently taken 
up by a’ great party in the country, and “so very dreadful,” 
of an exclusion of God and religion from the schools. His 
final appearance in the pulpit was on occasion of Leo XIII.’s 
sacerdotal jubilee, duly celebrated at the Oratory, January 
1, 1888. The church was decorated in white and yellow, 
the Papal colours, with the Pope’s armorials and many 
flowers: 

I have no intention of delivering a sermon [he began] 
because I feel I am not equal to it. But when I found that 
so many zealous and devout hands were employed in preparing 
the church for the great event which we are celebrating, I 
thought it would be better to do something inferior than to say 
nothing, and then to leave the result to the Providence of God. 


‘His last semi-public words were addressed to a depu- 
tation of the Catholic Truth Society early in July, 1890, a 
month or so before his death. 

On St. Philip’s Day, instead of a sermon, he read, year 
after year, Bacci’s account of the Saint’s death until, at length, 
it was read for him: it affected him too much. “I would 
like to write a life of St. Philip before I die,” he said one 
day. He first knew his rule at Oriel from an English trans- 
lation found at Oxford, and printed there in 1687. ‘“ He had 
read and collected much material.”” His plan would have 
been “a record of aspects of the Saint on which his mind 
had often dwelt.”? He wrote to Provost Northcote, April 
19, 1854: “I should like nothing better than to do it my- 
self, for I want to see a life of him written which is of 
devotional, but historical.”” He prepared in Rome, but the 
matter went no further, an office of St. Philip’s heart, so 
miraculously enlarged in the Catacombs.* He had intended 


1 Father Neville. 

2 Ibid. Ricci's edition of Bacci's Life, Rome, 1670; Ponzonio's Life, by a 
Venetian Oratorian, 1727; Volpi’s Afologia for the Life of St. Philip, Padua 
1740, are mentioned in this connection. 

3 Ibid., February, 1859. The three reliquaries on his altar contained relics 
of St. Ignatius and many of the Company, St. Paul of the Cross, St. Francis of 
Sales, St. Jane de Chantal, St. Philip's praecordia, &e. 
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writing an introduction to Father Pope’s translation of Car- 
dinal Capecelatro’s Zife of St. Philip, but changed his mind. 
He had meant to “‘ re-write ” also, in his own classic Latin, ad- 
mired of Leo XIII., at least one or two of those works, of 
which Mr. Richard Holt Hutton wrote: “Where can we find 
an irony so keen and yet so delicate, a humour,at rare intervals, 
so full of genuine glee, a passion so pure and serene, a power 
of description so full of atmospheric brilliancy, an earnestness 
sO persuasive because so simple and genuine, and a pathos so 
tender and profound?’’: Where indeed? He had had a mind 
to compile a Catholic Prayer Book, as Father Joseph Gordon 
had done a Golden Manual, but the posthumous collection of 
Meditations and Devotions was all that could be arranged 
by his secretary. He liked Father Albany James Christie’s 
End of Man. 

It is a beautiful book [he wrote June 15th, 1886], and 
most persuasive if a sick soul is to be won over without effort 
to meditate. The ternary metre is like the chime of bells from 
a .church tower, praising and proclaiming Father, Son, and Holy 
Ghost.? 

Father Coleridge had asked for a contribution towards 
his Zife of Lady Georgiana Fullerton. Acquiescing at first, 
he had a notion of making her, as he termed it, the central 
star of a “ galaxy,” in other words, the chief figure among 
a number of ladies, ‘‘ whose lives, culture, grace, station, 
mutual intimacy made them stand out luminously.’”’ But the 
thought then came upon him that this might be a sort of plac- 
ing “in the heavens’ by himself. It may seem strange: 
it sufficed to deter him. On consenting to write he had con- 
ceived his idea spontaneously, and a beautiful one too. He 
would not take up with some other idea, and without the first 
he deemed his contribution would be but “ poor and tame.’’ 

In his Jast days, at his own wish, a Life of the Curé d’Ars 
was read to him: 

He listened to it from day to day with noticeable, almost 
reverent attention, seldom remarking upon it till towards the 
close of the book, and then it was to express his displeasure 
and disappointment at the unsympathetic tone of mind towards 
the Curé’s interests perceived in the biography. 

1 Tablet, July 18, 1896. 

2 Copied by Father Neville. In September, 1875, he referred to Father 
H. S. Bowden's Miniature Lives of the Saints. He had undertaken one or two 
out-of-the-way ones, ¢.g., SS. Macrina, Paula. He had so felt the want of the 


Catholic Dictionary that, before it came out, he had had thoughts of doing one. 
3 Father Neville. 
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Interesting things to the Curé’s credit had been ignored, 
or not properly and skilfully brought out. 


With regard to another person [writes Father Neville] held 
in deep veneration, Don Bosco, who died about a year and a 
half before himself, a Life was read to him on the completion of 
the Curé’s, but it had not the same interest for him. It lacked 
light and shade. Don Bosco was always in good luck—let him' 
have a rebuff, it ever brought a tenfold harvest of good—there 
was nothing to show that he was ever mistaken in mind or aim. 
There 'was a monotony in this to him and the reading was broken 
off.1 

Of another kind of reading, he wrote to Father St. John, 
October 2, 1862: 


I got yesterday Zast Zynne; and it has got more and more 
like medicine every page. I have taken half the first volume, 
and positively can't take any more. The characters are like 
figures cut by scissors out of paper. There is no dialogue. I 
suppose, if I read on, I should come to some agonizing scenes, 
which is just what I abhor.? 


He admitted his own indebtedness for style to Cicero’s 
Academics. Of Gibbon he said to two pupils about 1870, 
“‘What power! I dreamt of the style.” He wrote also on 
November 22nd in the same year, of 


The long majestic march of Dryden, which has always de- 
lighted me more than the style of any English poet . . . for 
as regards power of words I prefer him even to Shakespeare. 
There is a power, a momentum in his verse which makes one un- 
derstand why he was called “ glorious John.” 

1 Father Neville, 

* He agreed about giving the preference to David Copperfield among Dickens’ 
novels. In poetry, the Deserted Village was ‘‘ one of the most beautiful poems 
in the English language." And, ‘‘As to Beattie, I never exactly praised his 
Hermit, but rather smiled at it. Johnson, however, is very unjust to Gray. It 
is quite true that he is elaborate, but he is very classical and very beautiful. 


What he wants is depth. . . . Still the Bard is surely a splendid poem. As to 
Coleridge, he always seems to me under the influence of opium.” 
3 In the same letter he writes: ‘‘ There is more to carry one away in 


Wordsworth’s famous Ode. . . or inthe Happy Warrior than in all that Gray has 
written.” In the matter of the parallel between Wordsworth and Newman in 
THE Montu of June, 1911, Charles Marriott forestalled the notion discussed 
there by somewhere observing long ago that ‘ the angel faces” might refer to 
the more intimate communion of infants with the unseen world. (Mr. Mearns 
in the Catholic World, January, 1913.) And Mr, Newman himself observes, 
December 30,-1832, half a year before Lead, kindly Light was written: “I 
thought of Ham and of all the various glimpses which memory barely retains, 
and which fly from me when I pursue them; of that earliest time of life when 
one seems almost to realize the remnants of a pre-existing state ” (Mozley, Corr. 
ii. 318), which seems to support the parallel between the Lead and the Ode. 
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There is a Father of the Church whom he placed 
high for style, St. Athanasius.1. But what was style without 
something to say? He loved St. Athanasius for other things 
than Photius’ admiration for his style. On his way to Rome 
in 1856 he went out of his way to Venice to pray at the 
shrine of St. Athanasius, on whose feast-day, three years later, 
at the instance, or with the concurrence, of some thirty of the 
laity, he opened a school at the Oratory. The detour was 
made at great inconvenience. His time was limited, “ his 
strength worn out by the day and night diligence.”” Father 
St. John’s impression was of the Father Superior being “ ex- 
traordinarily ’’ wrapt in prayer. It “ was a lasting happiness 
to him that this act of homage to St. Athanasius had been 
within his reach. So absorbed did he seem in prayer 
that ‘ all surroundings,’ as he put it, had been lost to him, and 
when questioned on his return home, he could only say that 
the relics (so he was told) were about the altar.”? 

Loreto took the first place among shrines, and, not doubt- 
ing everything in an approved fashion, he said, if it pleased 
the Almighty to remove the Holy House, it could be done. 
He was hurt at the suggestion that for him to go to Lourdes 
would be beneficial and “ tell well”; his notion would seem 
to have been this. He did not deem it likely that with his 
life-long deep attachment and devotion to the Blessed Vir- 
gin under one invocation, she would be more powerful in 
his regard elsewhere under another.® 

His trust in St. Antony of Padua was “ downright.”’ As 
to the finding of witnesses in 1852 for the trial of the follow- 
ing year, he said, ‘““ We had a Novena to St. Anthony, and 
St. Anthony kept for us what he had found.” Repeatedly 
he fell back on St. Anthony after a fruitless search. He 
drew some distinction between a real loss and a temporary 
mislaying, though what it precisely was it would be hard to 
say. If you said “ you had lost something,” the inevitable, 


1 Select Treatises, &c., and Notes, the new edition whereof he wished to be 
among his best works, whereas, he said in 1879, it was in the way of becoming 
his worst, owing to the unavoidable interruption of his journey to Rome. 

° Father Neville. ‘‘ We saw St. Marcoand kissed the tomb of St. Athanasius 
at St. Zaccaria,” he writes, January ro, 1856. 

8 Ibid. See Mr. J. M. Capes’ article in the Rambler, 1851, which is ‘‘ good 
and interesting.” The ‘ material” of the building (like to what is found at 
Nazareth), and ‘‘the antecedent probability” (since “the evidence is so 
small”) should have been gone into more fully, he tells the writer 
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‘you mean mislaid,” followed. Anyway, was it that St. 
Anthony was not to be lightly and hourly invoked? Such is 
all we can make out of the distinction. 

It was a loss not to have Saints’ portraits. When looking 
at the likenesses of friends and others, he would dwell on 
the good qualities they suggested to his mind. On occasion 
of a reference to his brother Francis’ portrait in his room, 
had we known him, &c., he said (December 20, 1880): “ At 
one time he had a great love for our Lord and went out with 
others to Persia in an Apostolical destitution.’ On October 
22, 1877, he showed us by his bedside on the left (or west) 
wall, John Keble, by Richmond, which he highly praised ; it 
were as though he were about to speak. Below this was 
Maria Giberne’s portrait of himself and Father St. John, 
noted as “ quaint and old in appearance.”* A photograph 
of Father Joseph Gordon, too, was shown as being “a very 
good one,” the gift of Mrs. Bethell. Over the mantelpiece 
were Mr. Monsell (Lord Emly) and Maria Giberne of the 
Visitation. He sat by the bedside. ‘“‘ Pusey would not be 
taken.”’ Then, pointing to the portraits, “ but they are all 
gone now.”’ Of Dr. Fabian Sebastian Evans (then among 
the portraits), he wrote us word, September 19, 1873. “ He 
watched over me, I may say, with quite a solicitude for nearly 
twenty years. He never would take a fee. I had done 
nothing to merit such rare kindness. All I have been able to 
do is to pray for his soul.” 

There was one portrait to be expected on the wall, but 
not there: that of Henry William Wilberforce. The family, 
however, were well represented by his father William, and 


1 He wrote to us, Oct. 7, 1874: ‘‘ In the room next to mine is a likeness of 
Brownson which some one sent me from America. Not that I have anything 
to do with him, for he began, on my conversion, by writing fiercely against me 
because I had not been converted just in the same way in which he had been 
converted a year or two before me, himself. Many years after he confessed he 
had made a mistake—and therefore I respect and like him, because he is an 
honest man.” 

? In the Newman portrait prefixed to Sermon Notes, the book in his hand is 
Seeley'’s Ecce Homo, reviewed in Tue Montn, vol. iv. pp. 551, sgq., under the 
title—‘* An Internal Argument for Christianity." 

3 Among other portraits there were the great William Wilberforce, his son 
Robert, Canon Walker (of Scarborough), Sir John Simeon, James R. Hope- 
Scott, Serjeant Edward Bellasis. Later on, Ambrose St. John, Edward 
Caswall, Edward Badeley, Frances Wootten, Mrs. W. Froude, Charles Kerr, 
Charles Robert, Mrs, Poncia, &c. Over the mantelpiece also were Archbishop 
Ullathorne, the Duke of Norfolk, &c. 
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his brother Robert.t| There was no closer friend than Henry, 
and on his death in April, 1873, Father Newman attended 
the funeral at Woodchester. A letter in the 7ad/et of May 
2nd, records the occasion: 


During the office a venerable figure came quietly up the 
aisle, and was going meekly to take a place on the chairs at the 
side; but Henry saw and took him into the sacristy; whence he 
soon made his appearance in cassodk and cotta in the choir, and 
was conducted to the Prior’s stall . . . the venerable man 
was conducted to the pulpit. For some minutes, however, he 
was utterly incapable of speaking. . . . At last, however, 
after two or three attempts, he managed to steady his 
voice, and to tell us “ that he knew him so intimately and loved 
him so much that it was almost impossible for him ;to command 
himself sufficiently to do what he had been unexpectedly asked 
to do, viz., to bid his dear friend farewell. He had known him 
for fifty years. . . . Then he drew a little outline of his life— 
of the position of comfort, and all that this world calls good, in 
which he found himself, and of the prospect of advancement 
“if he had been an ambitious man” when the word of the Lord 
came to him, as it did to Abraham of old, to go forth from that 
pleasant home and from his friends, and all he held dear, and to 
become—here he fairly broke |down agiain, but at last, lifting up 
his head again, finished lhis sentence—“ a fool for Christ's sake.” 

His grief, his simple, unstudied language and gentle voice 
were inexpressibly touching.? 

While he valued the portraits of friends he valued also 
their letters. The task of correspondence, he remarked 
one day, interfered with sociability and the amenities of life. 
He found letter-writing burdensome, and, on our suggestion 
of a secretary, replied that he had no official position, while 
not to write in person might offend.* Admitting their use in 
his Apologia, he agreed that, on the whole, it was sad work 
looking over old letters, yet, ‘‘ I do not like to destroy them. 


1 The latter, author of the classic Treatise on the Incarnation, is coupled in 
the Apologia with Hurrell Froude as one of the two probationer Fellows with 
whom Newman was most familiar at Oxford in the “ thirties,” and on a first 
reading, youexpect a description of the one as pendant to the brilliant portrait 
of the other, but none comes. 

2 A biographical sketch of H. W. Wilberforce appears in his collection of 
Essays, The Church and the Empires, and is written by the Cardinal. 

3 As late as June 7, 188y, there is seen a holographic letter of some length in 
a private collection, and, no doubt, there are other such, though not many, 
after 1887 ; others were dated June 24, November 4, 1887, &c. In August, 1854, 
Father St. John refers to the ‘‘ Father" being overworked by the Gazette and 
the University, writing some fifty letters in two days: and wishes he would 
have a secretary. 
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I have been able to send some to a good destination. I am 
like Hagar, who would not see Ishmael die.” 

In conversing it was noticed that he would look up in 
the air when listening to you, coming in with the phrases, 
“It is so,” or “ There’s much in what you say,” in a gentle 
tone. Nothing could be sweeter, more natural than his smile, 
and after a laugh, a slight echo thereof would ensue, as though 
accompanying the idea passing away, to make room for other 
topics. These could be varied enough in their matter as in the 
manner of telling. Thus, “ I remember being carried by my 
nurse, and with my father and mother, and seeing the funeral 
of Nelson by water;”’ or, “I recollect an old ferryman [at 
Twickenham] of about ninety, who said, *‘ They talk a great 
deal about a Mr. Pope, but he was nobody of any importance, 
and a very small insignificant little man’"’; or anent cloud 
effects (at Oxford) ‘‘ most mysterious,” whereof the poets, 
save Wordsworth, said little; or about any removal of Queen 
Anne’s statue in front of St. Paul’s being disrespectful. ‘“* But 
what if they put up a better? The present one has no historic 
interest of any kind”; or as to the Highlander’s Gaelic song 
in the train, “Had you reason to believe he was blessing 
you? ’’; or “ I would rather have a talk with the old gentle- 
man than lecture on [so and so] ’’; or a southern people’s occa- 
sional method, “‘ while you prate, they chop your head off ”’ ; 
or as to Mr. Gladstone’s conversational powers,’ “ I should 
say he rather discourses’; or the answer, after some one 
had told him his own literary way, “ / cannot knock any- 
thing off ’’?; or the observation that “ young ladies like 
novels damp from the press’; or about a professor who 
had written this and that, but “ what has he dome ?”’; or as 
to any expert bibliographical knowledge, “‘ I know nothing 
about books”; or as to Johnson not being described by 
Goldsmith “‘ He was the King ”’; or the venerable quotation 
anent old Oxford friends, uttered with inexpressible sadness, 
looking upon the hearth-rug, Ravi nantes in gurgite vasto. 
Not but what there was plenty of summer in his season, of 


1 Gladstone citing in the House verses on the Straits of Malacca and 
Disraeli's reply apologizing for having to reply in prose, much amused him. 
When he said in our hearing, ‘‘I could not vote for Disraeli, that would go 
against the grain,”’ one felt the gravamen was mainly this, he was not an Oxford 
or University man, and so an outsider, &c. 

2 «JT wrote and re-wrote, and put the thing away from me. There are so 
many ways of saying a thing, and what you may say may be taken so many 
ways,” he said of the Gladstone pamphlet. 
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sun at his casement. As there was nothing formal or donnish 
about him, save by way of protest, if you were unwise enough 
to be either, so none need fear coming to him, if, were it 
only for once in their lives, they would be just as simple, as 
unaffected as he preferred to be himself. And then you might 
be rewarded or startled with, ‘as they sometimes say in 
America, I guess I’m chock ’’; or at another time be play- 
fuily put at your ease, when you saw he was engaged, with, 
‘no doubt you will be here long enough to be interviewed ”’ ; 
or be quietly paid out, if you half praised a thing, with a 
playful, “‘ of course we know they did not do so well as when 
you were init ’’; or hear slyly interjected the disturbing ques- 
tion, ‘‘ how about oyster soup?” in the midst of a learned 
discussion on vegetarianism by his brother, an expert on the 
question; or see a country caller and minister confounded 
with charitable service by his Eminence kneeling to wipe his 
wet boots with a handkerchief.! 

Finally, a man so many-sided had resources and to spare 
outside controversy, enabling him to be bright and winning, 
contented and peaceful, on the natural side, let alone the 
supernatural, which, whether hidden or no, you felt to be 
there all the time—the predominating partner. 

A Bishop had once told him circumstances recounted to 
him by an aged nun. A boatful of religious, including her- 
self, fled from France in the Reign of Terror, and landed at 
Brighton, where the Prince Regent (afterwards George IV.) 
came to the beach and handed each of them from the boat with 
such tender, respectful reverence, that they had all lived in 
confidence of his salvation. It was a simple, childlike, chari- 
table thought, and the Bishop recounting it all, with just a 
touch of humour, his Eminence, with pleased wonder and 
earnest enquiry, exclaimed, “* What if it has told for some- 
thing in the other world?” “ It would need a master-painter’s 
hand,” writes his devoted secretary, to portray “that life 
which the Cardinal’s attitude at the moment, the expression 
of his eyes, his countenance, and joyously pathetic utterance 
gave to those simple words.”? 

We saw him for the last time in January, 1890. Some 
twenty years before, when seventy, he had expressed his 

1 At Rednal, ‘‘a most beautiful spot," three or four acres, bought in August, 
1854, by gifts from friends in England and America. In August, 1856 (after the 
cottage”? had been built), a small mortuary chapel (since erected) is to be 


added from funds given for the purpose. 
2 Father Neville. See Mrs. Fitzherbert’s Memoirs as to the King's 


generosity towards refugees. 
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feeling about the lapse of time.! He was now eighty-nine. 
“ And if God gives you a long life, you will at the end of it, 
feel yourself what I now express—that ten years ago is as 
yesterday, as the pebbles at the bottom of a river seem close 
to you when it is clear.” 

In 1889 he remarked that youth could not realize the 
weariness of old age. He himself could feel a sort of exulta- 
tion at the thought of dying. The words St. Philip used 
were Paratus sum et non sum turbatus, but he was not going 
to say them. He was not St. Philip. So St. Philip in like 
manner would not say what St. Martin had said.? “* God has 
never failed me,” was often said or written. 


It cannot be helped, or rather, it is God’s will . . . you must 
bear it well and religiously and recollect that life is made up 
of ‘disappointments from first to last, and that, by bearing this 
well, you will have got some practice in bearing well such other 
disappointments !and worse, which, if God gives you life, and 
loves you, will certainly befall you. Offer it up to Him, and be 
cheerful. ... 


Sc he wrote, February 28, 1867. 

Reminiscences may colour, contemporary notes be inac- 
curate: still this “* writing by the way ” may have added some 
touches to a portrait drawn nigh to fifty years ago, when 
“‘ the January number of the Magazine was sent to me, I know 
not by whom, whether friend or foe.’ It occasioned the 
Apologia’s commencement at Rednal, its continuation and 
conclusion at Edgbaston. 

E. B. 


' March 2, 1871. 

2 «* Nec mori timeo, nec vivere recuso,” 

3 Mr. Kingsley and Dr. Newman: a Correspondence, &c., p. 15, 1864. ‘‘It was 
a thoughtful and friendly act in you to send me the number of Macmillan.” 
(Dr. Newman, February 27, 18€4, to Canon Pope. 





The Anti-lrish Riots of 1736. 


IT is commonly assumed that religious prejudice must have 
been entirely responsible for the postponement of Catholic 
emancipation and for the opposition so long offered in the 
eighteenth century to every measure of Catholic relief. 
Without contesting the general truth of this impression, there 
seems nevertheless to be foundation for supposing that the 
intensity of this prejudice was itself due in part to causes 
that were other than religious. Popery was identified with 
the diplomacy of France and Spain, and against these power- 
ful rivals of ‘England the current of patriotic feeling always 
ran strongly. But still further, popery was also identified with 
the alienation of the Irish people, and here again it is diffi- 
cult not to admit the existence of a very strong racial pre- 
judice which in tthe early part of the reign of George II. 
was fostered and stimulated by economic conditions. These 
reached a climax in the summer of 1736, and a dangerous 
popular outbreak resulted. The story of this anti-Irish agita- 
tion finds little or no place in our standard histories.t The 
disturbances were easily put down, but the feeling which iay 
at the back of them probably smouldered on without much 
mitigation. It was kindled into flame once more by Lord 
George Gordon in the riots of 1780, which Dickens has im- 
mortalized in Barnaby Rudge. 

To judge by the contemporary news-sheets, the distur- 
bances undoubtedly began in the country districts round 
London. The earliest notice of anything seriously wrong 
seems to be that contained in a paragraph of 7’he Daily Post 
for Wednesday, July 28th, 1736. 


From divers parts of the country we hear that numbers of 
Irishmen daily swarm in upon them offering to do the harvest 
work at so low a price that there is no employment for their in- 
dustrious poor, insomuch that the countrymen have rose upon 


41 No mention of it seems to be made in Lecky’s History of England in the 
Eighteenth Century, or in Justin McCarthy's History of the Four Georges. It is 
very slightly touched on in Lord Mahon's History of England from the Peace of 
Utrecht, 
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them in several places, especially at Dartford in Kent, where, 
if the magistrates had not interposed, the poor Irishmen had 
suffered very much, perhaps fatally. 


Another paragraph which went the round of the London 
papers a day or two later ran as follows: — 


We learn that in Surrey great numbers of Irish labourers 
being come into that country and offering themselves to work at 
a cheaper rate than usual, no Jess than seven parishes rose at 
once and drove them away.1 


The paper containing the former of these extracts, re- 
garding the outbreak at Dartford, was sold in London on 
the Wednesday morning. News in those days was not so 
quickly collected and disseminated as it is at present, and 
none of the sheets which appeared in the course of that same 
Vednesday, July 28th, contained any reference to the riotous 
proceedings which had taken place in Spitalfields on the pre- 
ceding evening. These had nevertheless been sufficiently 
serious, and had been led up to by disturbances which had 
apparently begun on the previous Saturday or Sunday. A 
brief account of what had occurred was for the first time com- 
municated to the citizens at large in the journals of Thursday 
morning. Here is an extract from one such newspaper: 


Great tumults happened yesterday and the preceding day or 
two in Shoreditch and the parts of the town adjacent thereto, 
the occasions of which are variously reported. The principal of 
them, however, is said to be that the undertaker of the building 
of Shoreditch church having been pressed by a very close con- 
tract and willing to get what he could by it, turned off his 
English labourers, who usually, these long days, receive only 
10 sh. or 12 sh. a week and employed only Irish who work for 
5 sh. or 6 sh. a week, so that none but Irishmen, haymakers, &c., 
were employed therein and no English labourer could get any 
work. This greatly incensed the latter and their resentments 
were further heightened by other incidents or rather reports 
which, true or false, on such occasions serve to irritate an unruly 
mob.? 


These rumours, as might be expected, took all kinds of 
fantastic shapes. One of the most widely circulated was a 
story that at a certain tavern or cookshop in Holywell Street, 
Shoreditch, and at another similar place of resort in Quakers 


1 Read's Weekly Fourna!, July 31, 1736. 
2 The Daily Fournal, Toursday, July 29. 
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Street, Spitalfields, the landlord, who in each case was an 
Irishman, had offered five guineas to a gang of Irish labourers 
to beat the English. Other people declared that a wager 
was laid by the Irish landlord that four of his countrymen 
would thrash six Englishmen. Elsewhere it was reported that 
all the Irish in the city were raising a subscription to send 
for the haymakers and any other unemployed compatriots who 
were to be found in the country districts round London, in 
order that they might overpower the opposition of the honest 
English workmen. One particular story, which roused great 
resentment, was to the effect that all the Irish had taken an 
oath “ to wash their hands in the blood of every Englishman 
that should oppose them,” and some support was supposed 
to have been lent to this by jthe fact that in an accidental 
fray that had taken place between some English and Irish 
workmen at Holloway Mount, on July 24th, the Irish had 
drawn knives and wounded several of their opponents.! All 
these rumours were probably quite untrustworthy, but they 
helped to inflame the passions of a populace already con- 
vinced that they had a substantial grievance. On Tuesday 
night (July 27th) the disturbances assumed a _ serious 
character, and are thus described in the Daily Journal of 
Thursday : 


At night the numbers of people increased so much that the 
inhabitants were in great consternation. A party of the 
populace, about an hour after 9 o'clock, went to Mr. Robert 
Borow, who keeps “‘ The Two Brewers ”’ ale-house in Brick Lane 
near Whitechapel, who, it seems, was said to be an Irishman and 
lodged two other Irishmen in his house, whom they were re- 
solved to have alive or dead. Accordingly they attempted to 
force the door of the house and broke the windows, while others 
attempted to get in by the back way. Hereupon the master and 
lodgers, who had provided themselves with pistols, blunderbusses 
and daggers, fired upon the populace seven times and wounded 
several of them, particularly two boys, one the son of the keeper 
of “ The Gentleman and Porter’ in Bell Lane and a butcher’s 
son in Windfield Street, Spitalfields, who are said to be mortally 
wounded, though neither of them were dead last night. Like- 
wise, one James Brown, a labouring man, received several 
wounds jon hhis head, arms and breast, so that he was given over; 
and a woman was also wounded in her left side by a dagger, 
but there were hopes of her recovery. At last the populace 
forced in, broke almost everything in the house, seized the three 


» The Political State, August, 1736, p. 126. 
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reputed Irishmen, tapped the beer that was in the cellar, divided 
amongst themselves most of the liquors, and in short would 
have killed their antagonists, had it not been for the Guards of 
the Tower, who by this time arrived to endeavour to appease 
the tumult, together with the Trained Bands of the Tower 
Hamlets, who together, with great difficulty, dispersed the popu- 
lace for a while, though not without being obliged to use some 
force with their bayonets, by which several were wounded, es- 
pecially in Holywell Street and Brick Lane. 

This account seems to have been fairly typical of most 
of the other outbreaks, which continued with varying intensity 
curing a week or ten days. There can be no doubt that con- 
siderable alarm was felt, though the letters of the Prime 
Minister affect to treat the disturbances as a matter of little 
importance. Several newspapers announced on Friday that 
a Cabinet Council had been held before her Majesty—the 
King was then in Hanover—“ on account of the said riot and 
others that had happened in the country.’’ An express mes- 
senger was apparently sent off to the King, and the papers 
declared that he would be compelled to return home sooner 
than had been expected. Another newspaper speaks of the 
stagnation of all business in that part of the town, and of 
the great loss thence resulting to the inhabitants. The rioters, 
we are told, “ still continue at night to break windows, pull 
down signs and commit all manner of outrages.” On Fri- 
day night and Saturday morning, in particular, great disturb- 
ances took place in Rosemary Lane near Rag Fair. Several 
hundred men assembled “with clubs and other unlawful 
weapons ’’ and obliged all the householders in that part of 
the town to put lights in their windows upon pain of having 
their houses destroyed. The general cry among the rioters 
was “‘down with the wild Irish,” and in spite of mounted 
troops, and a detachment of the Foot Guards, three or four 
taverns were demolished, known to be frequented by Irish- 
men. The Riot Act was again read, but the mob did not 
disperse until 4a.m. It was stated that several Justices of 
the Peace had been up all night since Tuesday. Many acts 
of terrorism were perpetrated. For example we learn that 
in Spitalfields “ two Irish weavers were forced to compound 
with the populace by throwing themselves on their knees and 
by discharging their Irish servants and giving the mob money 
to drink."": Numbers of tradesmen and other employers of 


1 Daily Fournal, Monday, August 2nd 
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labour received letters threatening that their houses would be 
pulled down ! if they did not immediately turn off all their 
Irish workmen. Some individual outrages were more serious. 
On the Thursday morning (July 29th) “two persons caned 
to death one Patrick Mackendo (sic), an Irishman, for ex- 
pressing his sentiments a little freely on what had happened, 
and have since made their escape."”"2 There was probably 
a good deal of wild exaggeration on both sides, especially 
in what was said of the misdeeds of the poor victims. The 
improbability of the following incident, though published in 
all the newspapers of July 31st, is patent on the face of it: 


Thursday noon, one Earle, an Irishman, attacked a com- 
pany of Trained Bands and desperately wounded one of them, 
but after some resistance was taken and carried off prisoner 
under a strong guard. It was said that there were several others 
well armed to support him, but seeing another body of Trained 
Bands coming they made off into the fields; a party was de- 
tached after them, but too late. 


There is not much more likelihood about the following: 


Monday morning a poor woman was found almost dead, with 
several blows and wounds on her head and breast, &c., in an 
alley called the Well, near the fields adjoining to Virginia Court. 
Her name was Felton, about forty years of age, who declared 
that she was used in that manner by two Irishwomen with one of 
whom she lodged (who has since made off), because she argued 
on behalf of the English, as to the Irishmen’s working under 
rate. One of the Irishwomen, she said, wounded her with a 
knife, while the other with a stick beat her in a barbarous 
manner, which gave her the bruises she had that endangered her 
life. She was sent to an hospital about noon in a coach. This 
mournful story so exasperated the populace that they had 
certainly risen in vengeance upon the Irish, as they had begun to 
do, had they not seasonably been dispersed by the Trained 
Bands who still remain under arms.¢ 


Whatever be the truth of stories of this kind, it is on the 
other hand certain that deliberate attempts were made to in- 
flame the passions of the mob. Ze Daily Gazetteer of August 
4th tells us that several persons were yesterday taken up in 
Spitalfields for singing seditious * ballads, and a printer was 

1 The Craftsman, Saturday, August 7th. 

3 Daily Fournal, July 29th. 3 Old Whig, August 5th. 

+ Read's Weekly Fournal, August 7. 

5 I have been unable to learn in what respect these were seditious. Both 
Sir Robert Walpole and Lord Hervey seem to have suspected Jacobite 
intrigues. 
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committed to Newgate for printing them,” while the same 
journal three days later reports that “ yesterday Larkin How 
was committed to Newgate for printing a seditious paper 
called The English Resolution to fight against the Irish.” On 
the whole considerable energy seems to have been shown by 
the Government in the effort to restore order. The Trained 
Bands regularly patrolled the streets in the affected districts, 
and detachments of Guards were kept under arms at the 
Tower and other convenient centres. The second regiment 
of Guards was further paraded on the morning of Saturday, 
July 31st, in St. James’s Park, when “ each man had powder 
and ball delivered to him with orders to be ready at the first 
notice.”1 But what seems to have been specially efficacious 
in bringing the people to their senses was the distribution of 
a leaflet containing a summary of the Riot Act, under the 
name of 4 Xind Caution to Rioters. The very severe punish- 
ment “ without benefit of clergy " to which those refusing to 
disperse rendered themselves liable, was there fully set forth, 
and it was also explained that for property damaged by the 
riots compensation would be made to the sufferers at the ex- 
pense of the ratepayers. These measures seem to have had 
a calming effect, and by the middle of the following week 
the disturbances were practically over. The two following 
extracts taken from newspapers which appeared on Thurs- 
day, August 5th, speak for themselves: 

All the disturbances are ceased, there being at present not 
the least appearance of any tumult. It is not doubted but the 
paper entitled “ A kind caution to Rioters " has and will have 
a good effect.—Zondon Daily Post. 

The tumults and riots seem happily at an end ahd nothing 
has happened remarkable since our former, saving that yester- 
day morning one Brown, an English sailor, and one Cummins, an 
Irish journeyman taylor, fought a kind of duel with their knives 
in the fields near Holloway Mount, and the latter received a 
slight wound in his hand. Perceiving, however, some people 
coming up to them, the Irshman made his escape, and the 
Englishman, after a reprimand and saying that he was chal- 
lenged by the other, was dismissed.—7he Daily Journal. 


As to the real and immediate cause of the outbreak, all 
seem agreed that it was to be traced to the fact of the Irish 
working for less wages. Sir Robert Walpole, the Prime 
Minister, clearly had his mind open to the possibility that 


1 London Daily Post, August 2nd. 
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these riots might have been provoked with some political ob- 
ject, e.g., in the interest of the Stuarts or the Country Party, 
but he writes in a private letter when the disturbances were 
still in progress: 

I sent several persons both nights to mix with the mob and 
to learn what their cry and true meaning was, and by all accounts 
the chief and original grievance és the affairs of the Irish, and 
it is so understood by the generality of the mob.1 


That attempts really were made to exploit these dis- 
turbances for a political purpose seems plain from the 
Jacobite cries which, as Lord Hervey tell us,? were raised 
by some of the rioters. But Sir Robert Walpole, writing to 
his brother a fortnight afterwards, is still satisfied that the 
incident had no political significance. 


The tumults [he says] and disorders here are quite at an end, 
and I think, without flattering ourselves, this favourable in- 
ference may be drawn, that the industry of the Jacobites was 
not able to improve this truly Irish incident into a more general 
confusion.’ 


Walpole’s spies had reported to him that on the Tuesday 
evening the rioters seemed to be above 2,000 in number,* 
and it was probably the conviction that the poor scattered im- 
migrants could make no effective resistance to such over- 
whelming odds which led the Government to intervene with 
some show of vigour. Many arrests were made, and when 
some of those assumed to be ringleaders were brought to trial 
they received exemplary sentences of two years’ imprison- 
ment or more. No doubt the Porteous riots which had oc- 
currec at Edinburgh in the interval had impressed the legal 
authorities with the gravity of such incidents. Anyway, we 
are glad to learn that the men condemned for instigating 
these anti-Irish disturbances found no sympathy. 


They begged hard for a milder punishment, for that they 
were very poor and had no friends and had sold all their clothes 
to keep them from starving and that their families must perish. 
But they were told that it was a very heinous offence, a crime 

1 Coxe, Memoirs of Sir R. Walpole, iii. 349. 

4 The passage will be quoted more fully later on. 

* sir Robert Walpole to Horace Walpole, August 20, 1736, in Coxe, iii. 357 
This Horace Walpole was not the famous letter writer, but his uncle, who was 
then ambassador at the Hague. 

* This estimate was not uncontested; others put it much lower. 
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of a very dangerous nature and what came almost to high 
treason, and that an example must be made of such dissolute 
people that so daringly and wickedly opposed the laws and all 
good government.1 


Perhaps these words of wisdom might appropriately be 
commended to the attention of some of our Orange leaders 
to-day. However this may be, the rioting in London seems 
to have been very thoroughly put down before the end of the 
first week in August. The last fizzle of the disturbances of 
which I have discovered any trace is connected with Lord 
Petre’s country seat in Essex (the account does not tell us 
whether it was Ingatestone or Thorndon), in any case twenty 
or thirty miles from the metropolis. The incident must have 
happened on Monday, August 16th: 

The Right Hon. the Lord Petre having for some time past 
employed a considerable number of labourers to make canals 
and gravel-walks in his gardens at his seat in Essex, on Monday 
last several of the country people assembled in a tumultuous 
and riotous manner and assaulted the said labourers suspecting 
them to be all Irishmen, so that a battle ensued in which heads 
were broken and many bruises received, and his Lordship was 
forced to order fire-arms to be brought out before the rioters 
would withdraw.? 


It is certainly noteworthy in all this history that the re- 
ligious question, though probably latent, does not come to 
the surface. There is not, so far as one can see, the least 
reason for connecting these anti-Irish riots with an outrage 
which had taken place more than two months before at the 
Sardinian Ambassador’s chapel in Lincoln’s Inn Fields.’ On 
the other hand it was in all probability pretty generally known 
that the Irish colony had certain places of resort—and these, 
no doubt to avoid exciting suspicion, were often taverns or 
places of entertainment—where they went by stealth to hear 
Mass. A typical incident of this kind had found its way into 
nearly all the London news-sheets only a year before. The 
notice was copied from one to another in the following terms: 


On Sunday (March 23rd, 1735), about 11 o'clock in the 
forenoon, the Peace Officers going their rounds to the publick 

1 London Evening Post, October 16, 1736. 

2 London Evening Post, August 19th. 

% On that occasion four or five well-dressed rowdies strode into the chapel, 
insulted the congregation, and advancing to the altar, threatened the priest 
while Mass was actually proceeding. Two of the men were afterwards arrested, 
and apologies were made to the Ambassador by the Government. 
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houses, to prevent disorderly smoaking and tippling in time of 
divine service, discovered a private Mass-house in a little ale- 
house at the back of Shoreditch, where near an hundred people 
were got together in a garret, most of them miserably poor and 
ragged, who upon examination appeared to be Irish, but some 
few were well dressed and several mass books were found in 
their custody. The priest made his escape out of a back door, 
clambered over some pales, and got through a house at some 
distance,t leaving his flock to shift for themselves; some of 
whom got out at a trap-door backwards, being more afraid than 
they had occasion for, because those that stayed were allowed to 
depart quietly, after having given an account of their names and 
places of abode; which was a treatment much more mild and’ 
Christian-like than what Protestants could have expected to have 
met with, if they had been discovered at the exercise of their 
religion in a popish country.? 


It is by no means impossible that the houses kept by Irish- 
men which were attacked by the rioters were wont to be used 
for some similar purpose. Such employment would no doubt 
have been well known to the neighbours. But I am bound 
to say that no clear traces of an undercurrent of religious 
bigotry appear in any of the numerous newspaper accounts 
that I have seen. On the other hand it is plain that antagon- 
ism between English and Irish was not brought into existence 
for the first time by the economic troubles of 1736. A very 
curious booklet printed in London five years earlier makes 
it plain that the anti-Irish feeling was even then acute, as the 
very title would be sufficient to show. It is called 4 modest 
Argument pro and ‘con, enquiring into the cause why base and 
mean actions shoud be committed by the Irish in particular 
more than any otfier nation. ‘The pamphlet takes the form 
of a temperate remonstrance against prejudice, and many 
sensible remarks do credit to the author’s broadmindedness. 
The tone is quite sympathetic, but certain admissions are 
made, e.g., the following: 


Now as to Ireland, it has been a reflection thrown for many 
years by abundance of unthinking people, in saying that the 


1 There is not the slightest reason to reflect upon the priest as showing any 
lack of courage. The penalties, at that date still unrepealed, which threatened 
any convicted priest, were those of high treason, and though they were then 
never enforced, no one knew how far the case might be pressed. Only seven 
years before, i.e, on October 15, 1729, Father Atkinson, O.S.F., had died a 
captive in Hurst Castle after thirty years’ imprisonment. 

2 The Political State, March, 1735, p. 249. 
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Irish are very mischievous, and you often hear of murders com- 
mitted by Irishmen, as if they in particular were more blood- 
thirsty than any other people. I must own it has been the mis- 
fortune of several unhappy Irishmen to suffer for murders, and 
even the better sort of Irishmen.1 


The writer therefore does not altogether dispute the truth 
of the accusation, but he declares that Irishmen are very apt to 
fall into poverty and that they are at the same time sensitive in 
point of honour. According to him a gentleman bred and 
born feels his blood boil within him when he is insulted, 
so that he cries out: “ I had better die than be trod upon by 
every muck-worm.’’ Thus being “ overwhelmed by misfor- 
tunes or liquor, he gives way to his passion and commits some 
outrageous crime which brings him to fatal ruin ’—an obser- 
vation which probably embodies much sound psychology. 
Again the writer says: 


Now I am not unsensible that the Irish are more reflected 
upon than any other nation and treated with more ill-manners ; 
which I am sorry to see, for I must De so plain as to say that 
they are in general a set of as well-bred people and know as 
well how to behave themselves as any people whatsoever, and 
you seldom or never hear of pilfering or base actions done by 
the Irish, except it be the very dross of them that are endued! 
with ignorance to the last degree.? 


Despite the existence of the prejudice to which this Modest 
Argument bears testimony, one is bound in fairness to say 
that during the continuance of the anti-Irish riots little or 
nothing is to be found in the contemporary news-sheets which 
could be interpreted as expressing sympathy for the assail- 
ants of the Irish workmen. There is not much comment of 


1 It is worth remark that an English baronet was capitally convicted of 
highway robbery in 1731, though he seems afterwards to have got off scot free, 
It would hardly be possible to find a more telling indictment of the administra- 
tion of justice at that period than is contained in the unconscious satire of the 
following brief report. ‘* A numerous concourse of gentry were present at the 
trial. Sir Simon Clarke (who had been found guilty) made a most pathetick and 
moving speech, which had such an effect that there was scarce a dry eye in the 
court. The High Sheriff and Grand Jury, considering the antiquity, worth 
and dignity of Sir Simon's ancestors, the services they had done their king and 
country, together with the youth and melancholy circumstances of that unhappy 
gentleman, agreed to address his Majesty on the prisoner’s behalf, whereupon 
a reprieve sine die was granted them." 

2 A modest Argument pro and con enquiring into the cause why base and mean actions 
should be committed by the Irish in particulary more than any other nation, London, 
1731, pp. 16—18. 
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any kind, but so far as any indications of public opinion can 
be discerned, the feeling which manifests itself is one of 
compassion for the victims of this fierce resentment. Here 
is a passage which goes rather further than most in frankly 
discussing the situation and expressing an opinion upon it. 
It occurs in a newspaper of moderate tone, Hooker's Weekly 
Miscellany, the week after the outbreak: 


The Irish in general seem to be so obnoxious to the English 
populace, that the poor creatures must needs be said to be 
subject to great hardships—to starve in their own country or to 
be knocked on the head in this. It is hoped that a remedy may 
be found to cure the evil to the satisfaction of both sides, when 
Parliament meets, by providing employment for the former in 
their own country, which will otherwise run the hazard of a total 
depopulation, at least with regard to its labouring hands, con- 
sidering the great number that have transported themselves of 
late to the West Indies, which is a practise that still continues. 


By the West Indies we must no doubt understand the 
whole of the British possessions in North America. As the 
readers of Lecky will remember, the depopulation of the 
country was one of the great problems with which the rulers 
of Ireland in the eighteenth century had to contend, and with 
which they in fact contended very unsuccessfully. Speaking 
of the beginning of the reign of George II., the historian 
tells us that among the Protestants of the North more than 
three thousand emigrated from Ulster in one year, settling in 
Pennsylvania, Western Virginia and North Carolina, while the 
number of Catholics who are said to have swelled the ranks 
of the Irish Brigade in the service of France almost passes 
belief... And thereupon Mr. Lecky goes on to quote with 
full approval the mature judgment of Newenham in his 
book on Irish population. 


If we said [concludes Newenham] that during fifty years of 
the last century the average annual emigration to America and 
the West Indies amounted to about 4,000 and consequently that 
in that space of time about 200,000 had emigrated to the 
British plantations, I am disposed to think that we should rather 
fall short of than exceed the truth.? 





How keenly this depopulation was felt the following re- 


1 Lecky, Ireland in the Eighteenth Century, vol. ii. pp. 246—248. 
2? Newenham, Statistical and Historical Enquiry, p. 60. 
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marks from a sober chronicle of the period, the Political 
State for March, '17 30, will suffice to make clear: 


But the greatest evil [says the writer] which affects them in 
Ireland is the flying of the inhabitants from the country, es- 
pecially in the north parts, from whence they ship themselves 
off to the English colonies’ new plantations in such numbers that 
it is very prejudicial to trade and to the country also in miany 
respects . . . . the mischief of this so general a flight of the 
inhabitants ‘has been such and the consequences of it are so 
threatening to commerce that a bill has been brought into the 
(Irish) House of Commons to prevent it, but ‘tis thought that 
it will be much easier to have such a bill passed into a law than 
to make it effectual when passed.1 


Such conditions and such a state of feeling will almost 
inevitably have led to a considerable transfer of able-bodied 
labourers to shores more accessible than those of the New 
World. The comparatively well-to-do sailed for America, 
the destitute scraped together the few shillings necessary to 
carry them to England in hopes of earning enough at har- 
vesting or in other ways to take them and their families still 
further. It is sometimes assumed that the regular migration 
of Irish harvesters to England dates only from the Famine, 
but experts who have given special attention to the subject, 
like Dr. Hasbach, put the matter very differently. ‘‘ The 
annual Irish immigration,” he says, “ has survived even the 
famine of 1845—1846 and the rapid depopulation of Ire- 
land which followed it,”? and speaking of the eighteenth cen- 
tury in general he remarks: “ In many places Scotch, Welsh 
and Irish labourers made their appearance, the Scotch in the 
Northern counties, the Welsh in the West, and the Irish over 
a great part of the country.”” Similarly Arthur Young, the 
great agricultural expert, in his Political Arithmetic, pub- 
lished in 1774, remarks “ Irishmen do most of the reaping in 
Hertfordshire,”” while with regard to the actual date of the 
riots one or two contemporary statements will be noticed im- 
mediately. 

It would be interesting to obtain some reliable in- 
formation as to the wages which the Irish immigrants were 
willing to work for. The statement of a newspaper quoted 
above (p. 395) that the contractor who was building Shore- 
ditch Church paid ten or twelve shillings a week to his English 


1 The Political State, March, 1730, p. 230. 
2 History of the English Agricultural Labourer, p. 82. 
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workmen but ‘was able to obtain Irishmen for five or six shil- 
lings does not seem very reliable. Other accounts, though 
speaking in vague and more general terms, do not suggest 
any difference as great as this. In Lancashire in 1725 the 
ordinary labourer earned only tod. a day in winter and one 
shilling in summer.1 This is exactly five or six shillings a 
week. Of course wages had a tendency to grow higher 
nearer London, but Thorold Rogers seems satisfied that about 
the year 1736, in the Home Counties, men mowing hay did 
not as a rule earn more than one shilling a day with drink and 
one and twopence without drink.? If the Shoreditch builders 
received as much as two shillings a day they were cither being 
paid for specially skilled labour or they had forced up the 
London prices much beyond those which prevailed through- 
out the country. There can be no question that employers 
were complaining at this time of the independent spirit which 
animated the working classes. A pamphlet published in 
1737 under the title of 4 Representation of the Decay of 
Trade, by a “‘ West-Country Farmer,” blames the unconscion- 
able demands of the workmen for much of the depression he 
declared to be then existing. ‘‘ They are so puffed up by our 
provender,” he says, “ as to joffer us their heels and to threaten 
on any occasion to leave us to do our work ourselves.”’ Pro- 
bably if we had record of what the men said in reply we 
should find that they also believed that they had much to 
complain of. Altogether the eighteenth century was an age 
of exceptional selfishness, and even the more Protestant popu- 
lation of Ulster had reason to complain of the great economic 
jealousy with which all industrial progress, especially in the 
woollen trade and the linen weaving, was watched by their 
English rivals.’ 

But to return to the riots of 17 36, the one pleasant feature 
in the incident is the unanimous and apparently sincere con- 
demnation of the disturbances passed by English public 
opinion. The tone, as I have said, is nearly always one of 
sympathy for the poor victims. There is no mistaking this 
note in the following passage from the Political State, with 
which its general account of the whole episode begins. The 
extract is interesting as testifying to the long continuance of 
the annual immigration from Ireland: 


1 This was an assessment of wages officially agreed upon by the Lancashire 
magistrates, See Curtler, Short History of English Agriculture, p, 163. 

4 Rogers, History of Agriculture and Prices in England, vol. vii. pp. 623, 498, 
618, &c, 
% See Cunningham, Growth of English Industry, vol. ii. pp. 374, s¢q. 
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A great number of poor Irish have for many years come over 
every summer to get work and to assist in getting in the harvest, 
most of whom generally used to return to Ireland in the winter, 
but as the poor people work for less wages than the English 
labourers usually do, especially near London, the farmers being 
willing to get their work done as cheap as they could, retained a 
great number of the poor Irish and employed them in most of 
their business they had to do about their farms. This so irri- 
tated the English labourers that at Dartford in Kent and a great 
many other places near London, they assembled in a riotous 
manner and not only drove the Irish labourers out from among 
them, but even insulted the farmers who employed them and the 
houses where they were entertained.1 


Finally the writer, after describing the course of events 
in some detail, ends with the remark that “ it may perhaps 
be thought necessary to punish some of the leaders of the 
riot with death .. . in order to prevent such for the future, 
for there never was, perliaps, a tumult raised upon a more 
unjust joundation,” a remark which will serve to illustrate 
what a long way our Trades Unions have brought us from 
the standpoint of the eighteenth century. 

One other account, which, owing to the author's influence 
with the Queen and the important part he played in the 
politics of his day, ought not to be passed over in silence, 
is that of Lord Hervey in his Memoirs: 


In the last week of July [he says] a riot of another kind hap- 
pened in Spitalfields. Several Irishmen being employed there 
by the weavers and working at a lower rate than the English 
journeymen, the English fearing this might in time come to 
reduce their price, all rose in combination to oblige the Irish 
to quit this trade; killed some, wounded many, defaced and 
threatened to pull down the houses of those that hired them and 
swore they would never be quiet while one single Irishman was 
employed. On the unreasonableness of this proceeding in the 
English I need not descant; since it was obvious that their 
demands were as unjust as the manner of making them was 
illegal.? 

Expatiating further upon the danger of such outbreaks, 
Lord Hervey notes how the Spitalfields weavers “who began 
with railing against Irishmen, came in twenty-four hours to 
cursing of Germans, reviling the King and the Queen and huz- 
zaing for James III."" He seems to regret that a blunder had 
been made in arresting the rioters sooner than the Riot Act 


1 The Political State, August, 1736, p. 135. 
2 Lord Hervey's Memoirs of the Court of George II. (Ed, 1848), vol, ii, p. 135. 
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allowed, and that consequently those seized could not legally 
be subjected to capital punishment. Finally he tells us, what 
we do not learn so clearly elsewhere, that though the mob 
were intimidated, “ they carried their point in banishing the 
Irish, none of the great dealers daring to employ them.” 

One final if quite casual illustration of the bad blood 
which was apt to arise between English and Irish may be 
found in an incident that happened in 1731, and in which the 
participants were both of them Justices of the Peace, and of 
necessity neither of them Catholics. Nothing could throw 
a more vivid light upon the low esteem into which the ad- 
ministration of the law had fallen. Colonel De Veil was the 
best known magistrate in London, and had probably more to 
do with the detection and punishment of crime than any three 
other Justices together. But here is the story, confirmed in 
its more substantial details by subsequent investigation, which 
appeared in all the newspapers in the middle of March, 1731: 

On Saturday night Justice Webster of Castle Street sent 
from Leicester Coffee House in Leicester-Fields to speak with 
Justice De Veil, who not being at home, Justice Webster said he 
would wait his coming, and as soon as Col. De Veil came in 
he went to the Coffee House and sent to let Justice Webster 
know [who was in another room] that he waited his commands. 
When they met high words arose, and at last Mr. Webster struck 
Col. De Veil. Upon that Col. De Veil retreated to draw his 
sword, which as soon as he had done, Webster rushed upon him, 
seized Col. De Veil’s sword and held it in his hand whilst he 
stabbed him on the left side of his body. The wound is about 
five inches deep and half an inch broad and he now lies very 
ill, though thought out of danger. The occasion of the quarrel 
was, as we hear, that Justice De Veil had committed by a 
Westminster warrant an Irishman for beating his wife in a 
very cruel manner, and Justice Webster, who is a Middlesex 
Justice, had granted a supersedeas for his countryman, which 
made some talk that a Middtesex Justice should pretend to 
supersede a Westminster warrant, which angered Justice Webster 
and made him go to Leicester Coffee House in the manner before 
related .1 

The story is probably told entirely from the point of view 
of Colonel De Veil, who seems to have made it a point of 
policy to keep on good terms with the newspapers. But the 
very possibility of such an episode shows how high feeling 
was apt to run and how savage the behaviour of the lower 
orders was likely to be when their passions were roused, if 
even men in a position of authority could so far forget them- 
selves. HFRBERT THURSTON, 
' London Evening Post, March 16, 1731. 
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a 
PROLOGUE. 


ABOUT five years after the Lychgate Bequest had bought the 
finest ““ X———”’ we possess and given it its present place of 
honour in the big gallery at Millbank, I was discussing with a 
friend the ethics of picture-selling, and he reminded me how 
much the Americans had longed to own “ The Lady in the 
Grey Dress ’’ because of the rumour that some story was con- 
nected with it. 

“There is a funny, half-sentimental vein in Americans 
even in their commercial transactions,” he said; ‘ although 
the picture is worth anything and everything, as we shall get 
no more of his work, I believe a syndicate of American 
papers would have paid double any English dealer’s price 
to be able to boom it in head-lines, and drag in Mrs. X’s 
name and story.” 

“‘ Heaven forbid,”’ I exclaimed, “ particularly as in the 
words of the immortal tinker there is no story, and she is a 
very happy and contented woman at last.”’ 

‘“* Well, at any rate, most people thought there would be 
one when she became a widow, and that is quite enough for a 
reporter to go on, particularly as the world likes to arrange 
sequels for itself. Re-marriage of course was unthinkable.” 

“It has sometimes occurred to me,” I remarked, “ that 
it would be rather interesting to write the events of that year 
as they really happened. People will always talk, at any rate 
during our generation, of the X——— marriage and tragedy ; 
why should they not, at any rate, get the facts right—under 
assumed names, of course? ” 

“ There’s something in that,’ he murmured. 

“ But,” I went on, “a Catholic ought to write it, and all 
the critics will want a happy ending.”’ 

‘“* Oh, bosh about a papist writing it,” he answered lightly, 
“excuse my saying so, but that sort of thing is getting a bit 
played out. Everyone knows that she did what many other 
women do, and very sensibly smoothed religious compli- 
cations over before marriage. The part that still puzzles me 
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is why she ‘didn’t do one of two obvious things after his death, 
either settle down comfortably again in the old N—-— entour- 
age, or else retire from the world in the regulation way.” 

Here I could not restrain a smile; the idea of Mrs. X—— 
giving up a wholesome, busy and intelligent life full of every- 
thing which her wretched girlhood had debarred her from, 
because D—-— thought it would have made a good “ curtain,” 
seemed too futile to discuss. 

“Now, my dear D——,’’ I said, “you talk of what is played 
out, ‘hat kind of thing is. Surely you know by this time that 
people don’t ‘ retire from the world,’ as you call it, without 
a vocation, and because human love no longer plays a part in 
their lives. If they did, there would be more tragedies to 
tell of than that of Mrs. X——. As to the N—— entourage, 
she had really outgrown it: you musn’t forget she is still de- 
veloping. A woman of forty odd with the memory of such 
experiences behind her is something more than a resigned, 
shattered widow; she is as nearly as possible above the blows 
of Fate, so why should she not be happy now her natural grief 
has spent itself? ” 

My friend broke into unconcealed laughter: “ It would 
have saved a lot of discussion,”’ he said, “‘ if you had said 
from the beginning that you were going to write the thing 
yourself.” 

And to that careless conversation my readers owe what- 
ever of interest they may take in the following story. 


CHAPTER I. 


WHEN Celia Glendale found herself her own mistress, and 
the possessor of one of those comfortable incomes which will 
procure practically every real luxury in life, and helps its 
owner to evade all its heavy responsibilities, her limited circle 
of acquaintances considered such luck almost unique. Her 
small world did not think it necessary even to affect regret 
at the death of the notorious Sir Eliot Glendale; it discreetly 
accepted all that self-respect and good manners elicited from 
his daughter Celia on the subject. The one thing, said her 
friends, which prevented her fortune being improbably com- 
plete, was that her independence only came to her at thirty- 
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five. Thirty-five is an age which has perhaps more different 
significances than any other. Long, motherless years of 
solitary companionship with a selfish, broken-down ,soué, 
whose ill-health was not even of the comparatively comfort- 
able kind implying a peaceful sick-room, but meant constant 
agitated rushes to foreign health resorts and periodical totter- 
ing convalescences, had left Celia Glendale older than her 
years in one sense, though not in the one which generally 
affects women most. Her thick black hair still curved vigor- 
ously round her small erect head, she could show her firm 
white shoulders and round full throat without ornament; a 
necklace was still, to her, voluntary and not compulsory 
adernment. Even her eyes, those traitors who look out from 
the well-guarded citadel of the soul, were seldom dim or 
heavy ; and the tiny fine lines round her nostrils and lips were 
only visible when some special strain called up her rare tears. 
Her mouth showed more than any other feature how time 
would eventually disfigure her; a trick of drawing it up at one 
corner, either in smiling or when pain made the lips tremble, 
had planted a deep dimple in one cheek, which was now in 
process of becoming a hard line. But, all told, Celia Glen- 
dale had an exceedingly attractive and sympathetic exterior, 
and an unerringly faultless taste in clothes. She followed in- 
stinctively advice which she had assuredly not found, in those 
days, at its fountain-head, and never was /a premiére 
ni la derniére a porter une mode. She was the despair of 
milliners who could neither threaten nor flatter her into wear- 
ing her hats one season tilted over her eyes like a hop-picker’s 
sun-bonnet, and the next slipping down her back like a coal- 
heaver’s tarpaulin, and the only time her dressmaker ever 
saw Miss Glendale seriously angry was when a box of dresses 
for a country house visit arrived too late for alteration, con- 
taining a venture in the shape of a sleeveless evening gown. 
Now, however, all such problems were set at rest by the black 
uniform prescribed for bereavement, and Celia was just 
awaking from the curious mixture of legal business, trousseau 
ordering, and general expenditure, which sometimes makes 
the days following a death seem a dream-like travesty of 
wedding preparations. From the moment the grim, trim, 
hospital nurse had awakened Miss Glendale with a pro- 
fessional phrase and a neat and suitable expression pf 
sympathy, to the day when she found herself alone in her new 
flat, life had seemed vague and out of proportion. Nature 
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had been wounded, a tie of blood was severed; what should 
have been grief was purely physical shock and bodily de- 
pression. The world seemed empty because for so long Celia 
had been unhappy: it is not only joy which, while it lasts, 
fills every craving in life; nothing leaves such a blank as the 
sudden removal of care. The peace which had fallen upon 
her seemed to carry a guilty fulfilment with it ; and until some 
mentally fresh air should blow in upon her, Celia’s state was 
little better than that of a child who has pulled at a closed 
door till it opens with a crash and stuns the watcher without. 

Small events had followed the usual routine. The Rev. 
Robert Weybridge, the popular Vicar of the parish, who had 
never been allowed to approach Sir Eliot living, but had 
caught a heavy cold committing his body decorously to 
the grave, called in due course. With the gentlemanly 
Anglican instinct of avoiding definite religious topics at any 
cost, he had peacefully strayed into quotations from Rossetti, 
and the “ golden bar of Heaven ” was just being mentioned 
in the Oxford voice, when Celia’s black pug Kuro made a 
furious onslaught on a dish of hot teacakes imprudently 
placed on the lowest rung of the cake-stand, and in the con- 
fusion the Vicar made an effective exit. Long afterwards 
Celia recalled that day, and how she had ended the afternoon 
ina fit of laughing and tears, with Kuro still taking advantage 
of her pre-occupation to gorge tea-cake. Mrs. George Tem- 
perley and Mrs. Catesby-Durham of Upper Norwood also 
called. One of Sir Eliot’s doctors once suggested that the 
air of Norwood was the only really pure atmosphere obtain- 
able. During a six weeks’ stay there Celia had had on an 
average two new callers a day, and those adventurous spirits 
who had not been absolutely sworn at in the hall by Sir Eliot, 
promised themselves to keep in touch with her. Mrs. Tem- 
perley and Mrs. Durham arrived at the new flat, flushed and 
white-gloved, with a rollicking air of lunch at the Stores still 
hanging about them, and spent a happy hour together dis- 
cussing cemeteries. 

“ George’s relations are all buried at Brockley,” Mrs. 
Durham murmured, “ and our second gardener goes regularly 
with hot-house plants twice a year to the family vault.”’ 

Mrs. Temperley had felt that this could only be met by a 
master-stroke, and the visit ended with her remark that she 
was “ now nearly as nervous in the motor, as she used to be 
in the carriage . . . . and pair.” 
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Sir Eliot’s large and heterogeneous following of men 
friends and acquaintances duly deposited cards. Sympathetic 
little Simon Mosehurst with his Norman name, and Oriental 
profile, of whom kind friends said that he looked “so 
Italian,” had been admitted, and dropped tears and h’s, 
being equally unable in moments of emotion to control either. 
Dennington Wybrow, of “ The Congreve,” had fluttered the 
brand-new parlourmaid’s heart by looking exactly as he did 
in ** Women’s War,” as he left a card inscribed in that well- 
known handwriting, which was the joy of the autograph- 
hunter; ‘‘ Do come and see the show when you feel a little 
change will do you good.’’ Lady Edna Bellwether drove up 
primed with the latest Christian Science suggestions; she 
had only been a “ scientist ” for a short time, she was a little 
confused in the face of such an obvious fact as a death, but 
came off very creditably with voluble assurances that “* God’s 
world contains only beauty for those whose eyes are pure,” 
and went fhome with acute neuralgia from omitting to 
“ protect herself in thought ” on Celia’s doorstep in a biting 
east wind. At the close of each day Miss Glendale reviewed 
cards and callers in her mind, as she sat with Kuro in her 
lap, and tried to map out the future. The fact of her absolute 
independence did away with all the fearful joy of possible 
opposition. No one would or could oppose her whatever she 
might feel drawn to do; if she chose to act, dance, write, 
travel, or paint (either pictures or her face), she would only 
be checked by her own limitations. Sir Eliot Glendale had 
successfully pruned down the claims of all distant relations 
by a masterly policy of avoidance, and there was no one near 
enough to have even a shadow of authority over his daughter 
even if her age had not protected her. The deadly monot- 
onous conclusion was that Celia had no wish to do anything 
but sit by the fire with Kuro, and imperil that beast’s digestion 
by over-feeding. She had plenty of hobbies; the flat con- 
tained a “‘ dark room ”’ fitted with all the latest appliances, 
and occasionally reeked with chemicals warranted free from 
smell or stain; the piano was heaped with music from Gliick 
to César Franck, the neat red and white hall had the regu- 
lation bag of golf-clubs in one corner, and of hockey sticks 
in the other, and most of the tables and shelves groaned under 
books of every nationality and tendency. Celia had dabbled 
in Nietsche, Renan, Huxley, Tolstoy, Zola and all their 
myriad imitators, and being a woman of her day, had not 
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neglected to add the Dream of Gerontius and the Apologia 
to her complete mental equipment These last were exquisitely 
bound in heliotrope crushed morocco; they generally lay on 
a satin-wood table in front of a delicate Tanagra statuette, 
and Celia was quite familiar with their contents. Indeed 
one day when Sir Eliot had been more than usually trying 
she had found unexpected tears in her eyes, as the Dream 
dropped on her lap. However, this unusual symptom was 
generally diagnosed as liver, and remedied by a brisk walk 
round the Square until it was time to give her father a cup 
of Plasmon Cocoa. But the question knocking importunately 
at the doors of Celia’s mind was, what to do with this splendid 
liberty, what to write on the white unturned pages of life that 
still were so many and so fresh. Celia Glendale at thirty-five 
was that anomaly, a woman whose heart was asleep. Nothing 
paralyzes all sex instincts in women so much as fretting. Life 
without a mother (Lady Glendale had slipped into a merciful 
grave after two years of marriage), and spent as Celia’s had 
been, had left her a perfectly equipped woman of the 
Twentieth Century, trained to good manners, cultivated, 
charming with a kind of veiled sadness in her manner which 
at once aged and rendered her attractive, and perfectly 
ignorant of the powers of her own heart or the claims of her 
soul, if indeed she admitted, which is doubtful, the existence 
of such an antiquated and complicated piece of machinery. 
And so all the world seemed limitless space waiting to be 
explored. Yet Celia lingered comfortably by the fire. Kuro 
was a delicious companion, it is true, and had a soothing effect 
on his mistress as he lay dreaming the hours away, black 
velvet head on velvet back, contentedly filling the air with 
sounds of a tea-kettle. Once or twice, with half-angry 
amusement Celia found herself falling asleep after meals and 
actually reckoning time from the entrance of the crumpet- 
laden tea-table to the hour of dinner with its glass of 
champagne prescribed by Sir Eliot’s last doctor to “ give 
tone after shock.”” There were days when sounds of distant 
footsteps seemed audible through the haze, and Celia would 
feel as if something or someone were coming to break the 
spell and cut the cushion of down with a sword, as in the 
Eastern story ; but these sensations were relegated to the same 
mental lumber-room as the tears shed over Gerontius, and 
liver, at once the riddle and the answer of our modern ex- 
istence, again set all doubts at rest. In this half-sleeping, 
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half-awake existence Miss Glendale’s first year of mourning 
was decently sacrificed on the altar of convention. Time, the 
healer of all wounds, having none in this case to attend to, 
gave Celia back some of her girlish freshness as the result of 
twelve months respite from strain and care, and the delicate 
grey and mauve gowns which now replaced the handsome 
black trousseau, were made one good inch bigger round the 
waist. ‘*‘ Kuro, my pet,’’ Celia would say, as the seasons 
changed and the crumpet teas were succeeded by toothsome 
snacks of anchovy sandwiches and iced coffee, ‘‘ I am getting 
a fat old woman, and mauve doesn’t suit me.”” But Kuro 
answered never a word; he was a consistent beast who did 
not disturb his digestion by philosophical reflections immedi- 
ately after meals. Even the cockatoo who was just giving 
up from want of practice his most successful imitation of the 
hospital nurse’s morning tap on the barometer, remained 
silent. One afternoon when Celia was feeling pleasantly 
tired after a good round of golf and a delicious rush home 
from Mitcham in her motor, she took off her rings and went 
in an omnibus to see Madame Freichiitz, the great clairvoyant 
and palmist, but finding that votary of the stars in a very dirty 
tea-gown and disposed to reveal nothing more striking than 
the necessity of two more visits at a guinea each, Miss Glen- 
dale returned to the society of Kuro and the cockatoo without 
much enlargement of her mental horizon. She slept a little 
more peacefully than usual after tea, and wound up the day 
with two stories from Prévost’s enchanting /emmes, and a 
box of caramels bought on the way home from the fortune- 
teller’s. She had some time since taken Dennington 
Wybrow’s advice and seen his “ show,” with all the others 
worth seeing. She also heard most of the bad and good 
music, which may be paid for, or endured gratis, in London 
drawing-rooms and concert halls during many months of any 
year. The idea of travelling, for the present, only recalled 
somewhat ghastly processions of railway guards with rugs and 
cushions, and nightmare visits to hotels which always turned 
out a failure; if the rooms obtainable faced the right way, 
the air of the place was deadly unwholesome, and if the air 
and the hotel were both suitable, the manager and waiters 
were so intolerable that Sir Eliot consigned them to a climate 
even more appropriate for the winter, and made for home at 
the earliest opportunity. Celia lunched and dined with all 
her friends in turn and entertained them all hospitably and 
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carefully at the flat. Long habit had made her thoughtful, 
and diet biscuits, saccharine, and the latest blend of un- 
sweetened fruits and imitation sweets were deftly introduced 
for all the women who were trying to reduce, while cream, 
shredded wheat, lager beer, and the waxiest of new potatoes 
rejoiced the hearts of those people whose régime and incli- 
nation went hand in hand. Kuro grew quite practised in 
selecting fallen fragments off the carpet, and recognized a 
Gluten biscuit from the other side of the dining-room. The 
cockatoo apparently had an open mind on the question of its 
figure; it partook so freely of both diets that a bird-doctor 
had to be hastily summoned, and prescribed hot fomentations 
and white brandy, the latter for internal application. The 
early autumn of Celia’s second year of independence found 
her and Kuro with a large provision of books and music, two 
cameras, the motor, and a French maid who privately con- 
sidered Kuro dangerous, established in a furnished house at 
Boscombe, almost the only place in Europe which held no 
unpleasant associations for Miss Glendale. 


LILIAN MARION LEGGATT. 


(To be continued.) 





Miscellanea. 


I. CRITICAL AND HISTORICAL NOTES. 
The Call of Portugal again. 


ON October 14th, 1910, not a fortnight after the out- 
break of the Revolution in Portugal, there appeared in the 
Times a letter on the “Call of Portugal,” of which we 
took notice in our November number of that year. It was 
signed on behalf of the Religious Tract Society, by its 
“ honorary secretaries,” the Rev. F. S. Webster and Dr. G. 
Campbell Morgan, and was of the most extraordinary 
character. It greeted the Revolution as an “ opportunity for 
the spread of the Gospel ”’ which seemed “ peculiarly hopeful 
and urgent,”’ inasmuch as “a nation long held in intellectual 
and religious bondage is now claiming the sacred right of re- 
ligious liberty and preparing to educate the people . . . to 
use that right intelligently and wisely.’’ And it asked for 
a sum of £3,000 to enable the R.T.S. to offer the benefits of 
English Protestantism to a “ nation which once led the way in 
colonial expansion, and now after a long period of degenera- 
tion and decay is looking forward to a new career of liberty 
and progress.” 

It was disedifying enough that a Society, professing to 
be Christian, should thus describe an anti-religious uprising 
marked by the cruellest outrages on personal liberty, at the 
very time when the papers were ringing with tales of horrors 
perpetrated at Lisbon, comparable with those of the great 
Revolution at Paris. But one hoped that, by some strange 
chance, the promoters of this appeal had, in their retirement, 
failed to read what was on everybody’s lips. 

This charitable judgment, however, is no longer admissi- 
ble. We have before us a type-written letter, on the headed 
paper of the R.T.S., and signed by its Assistant Secretary, 
the Rev. C. H. Irwin; and sent, doubtless by inadvertence, 
to a Catholic lady in the first week of last month. It is a 
copy of a circular letter, and, whilst incorporating the text of 
the letter of September, 1910, follows it up with what is called 
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the Response. This Response acknowledges that £2,400 of 
the £3,000 asked has been received, and, of course, asks for 
more. The expenditure so far, it states, has paid for the em- 
ployment of a Colporteur who, during the two intervening 
years, has occupied himself in selling books and distributing 
tracts “‘ largely in country towns and villages.”’ In particular, 
it states that “‘ 431 teachers in elementary schools accepted 
parcels of books, including a copy of the Bible ’’; and alto- 
gether it anticipates that “‘ this distribution ought to be of 
great influence upon those who are moulding the thought 
and character of the rising generation in Portugal.” But 
the Colporteur’s greatest triumph, apparently, was that 260 
copies of a cartoon, entitled Which path will you take? were 
placed in the public schools; and “ the President of the Re- 
public accepted a copy, and stated that he would have it put 
where every one coming into the house would see it.” 

It does not transpire whether the President and the 
teachers in the 260 schools winked when they received these 
precious gifts, but we quite understand the spirit in which they 
accepted them, if they did accept them. For an English Pro- 
testant Society’s religious literature we may be sure they feel 
only contempt, but all along they have been anxious to gain 
English political support for their administration, and for this 
end have sought to deceive the English people as to the real 
character of their doings. It is quite intelligible, therefore, 
that they should seek by a little hypocrisy to make a good 
impression on colporteurs and such like folk. Or it may be 
that they took them, being Protestants, for infidels whom 
they could treat as allies. 

But the point to notice is that this fraternizing of a Society 
supposed to be Christian with Portuguese revolutionaries 
known to be militantly anti-Christian even more than anti- 
monarchist, and utterly inhuman in their administration under 
both these aspects, is persisted in and paraded by the agents of 
the R.T.S., notwithstanding the well-authenticated facts that 
have come to light during the last three years, principally 
through the investigations of Adeline, Duchess of Bedford, 
and are recorded in Portuguese Political Prisoners, a pamph- 
let compiled by Mr. E. M. Tenison, the Hon. Secretary of the 
British Protest Committee.! 

In the number of these appalling facts those that concern 
prisoners charged with political offences are classed together 


1 Of this striking pamphlet a fifth edition with enlargements, price 6d., has. 
just reached us. (London: Upcott, Gill and Son.) 
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with those that concern persons imprisoned on purely re- 
ligious grounds, and the indignation expressed in England 
has been fully justified in regard to them all. It may, too, 
be suspected that a large proportion of those who were 
classed as political prisoners were really arrested on re- 
ligious grounds. Thus O Mundo for September 20th, 1911, 
in an article trying to stir up public feeling against the poli- 
tical prisoners, cites as amongst the worst offenders, whose 
cases fully deserved the prison-horrors inflicted on them, 
Fernando Maria da Motta Cardoza, “of a notoriously re- 
actionary family,” who “ attracted attention in gaol . . 
by telling his Rosary and reading some passages from 7'he 
Life of Christ daily”; Antonio da Silva Roquette, Fran- 
quist, “‘of clerical sympathies”®; David Carlos Oliveria, 
inspector of the St. Bento market, “ of notoriously reactionary 
opinions.” These, an Englishman would say, were surely not 
punishable crimes, but they were held in numberless cases to 
suffice for arresting the persons accused of them, casting them 
into loathsome cells without the preliminary of any judicial in- 
quiry or the formulation of any definite charge ; keeping them 
there for months without trial; and, if they should at length 
be brought to trial, bringing them before judges chosen for 
their readiness to condemn guand méme, and intimating to 
the jury that, if there should be no conviction, both jury and 
prisoner would be speedily shot. This may seem incredible, 
but it is fully substantiated by the evidence gathered by the 
Committees of Inquiry cited, as well as by the Duchess of 
Bedford, in her letter to the Zimes of April 5th, 1913. The 
reader may refer also to the Rev. R. J. Campbell's speech 
at the Meeting of Protest at the AZolian Hall, New Bond 
Street, on April 23, 1913, in which he refers to these perver- 
sions of justice, adding that “the [Portuguese] Government 
seemed to have made up its mind to stamp out, not only the 
adherents of the monarchical system, but also the Christian 
religion. Even the children who attended the schools were 
taught that belief in God was a foolish and improper thing.”’ 
And the Duchess of Bedford herself, in her speech on this oc- 
casion, furnished the further detail that “ the little children 
wore badges bearing the words: * No God; no religion.’ ” 
Another concrete illustration of the attitude of this Carbonario 
government towards the Christian religion is supplied by the 
testimony of an ex-prisoner from the Fort at Caxias, in 
response to the inquiries of the British Residents Committee.* 


1 See Horrors of Portuguese Prisons, C.T.S. of Scotland, p. 21. 
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This prisoner, after he had been confined there some time, in 
answer to an inquiry that had reached him from his brother 
asking after his health, replied by letter, ‘‘ I am well in health, 
thank God.” ‘“ The inspecting officer informed the prisoner 
that this time he would allow it to pass, but that in future it 
was forbidden to use the name of God even in private corres- 
pondence.” 

These items, specimens of the many that could be gathered, 
may suffice to point the significance of the appeal for money 
made by the R.T.S., which is now being renewed. The 
little children who bear on their breasts the badge “* No God; 
no religion,” are the children from the public schools taught 
by the teachers who so fervently accept the R.T.S. literature. 
And the fearful system “‘ imposed by the Carbonarios which 
is throttling the true life of the country ” and is “ labouring 
for the extermination of the Christian faith ’—again we quote 
the Duchess of Bedford, who has seen with her own eyes 
what we have evidence of from so many other quarters— 
this fierce warfare against every act of Catholic worship and 
every expression of Catholic belief, and this wholesale re- 
moval and imprisonment of the most quiet-living of the 
priests and bishops, is what the representatives of that re- 
spectable Protestant Society call a “ popular movement for 
religious freedom,” and “a situation . . . peculiarly hope- 
ful and urgent,” which fully justifies its agents in cordially 
co-operating with the aggressive atheists responsible for it all! 


S. F. S. 





A Critic of Francis Thompson. 


I confess to having looked forward with malicious glee to 
seeing what the Lglish Review would be allowed to say 
about Francis Thompson. And lo, the review is an article 
(English Review, Aug., p. 103), and by the Editor him- 
self. Zant mieux: anything that Mr. Austin Harrison writes 
is bound to be brilliant (an insulting adjective, for which I 
apologize; but still, some people like it . . . ), and in this 
very article he has a hundred excellent phrases and appreci- 
ations which we have found useful and illuminative, and 
almost as happy, many of them, as (shall we say?) G. K. 
Chesterton’s upon Browning. And this is really remarkable. 
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For Mr. Chesterton might be expected to have that amount 
of sympathy with the robust mind of Browning which should 
enable him to understand it. 

Thus, Thompson is a “ funambulist of words,” he has a 
touch of “ gargoyle” spirit. “ His odes read like Walkyrie 
word-battles ” (this is splendid: a Wagner devotee will re- 
joice to see his loves thus intuitively linked). Mr. Harrison 
has, too, sentences of high praise. ‘‘ Vision, it will be 
granted, is the supreme test of a poet. . . . I wish to say here 
that I grant Thompson at once vision, the afflatus and equip- 
ment of a poet, and above all intellect.””. He has “ superb 
moments,’”’ and again, can be “simple ’’; “ he has power, in- 
sight, and, at times, an astonishing beauty and felicity of ex- 
pression.’’ In fine “ Thompson I freely accept as a poet.” 
Hurrah! 

Of course he has limitations. 

To begin with, he is over-sibilant. Well, poor S has 
always had a bad time of it.; and in old Greece and fairly 
modern England ingenious folk wrote a-sigmatic lyrics, and 
in Lucian S had to plead its own cause and came out of it 
not badly, despite the onset—even then (philologists point 
out) quite serious, of h, andr, andt. . . . But granted, 
Thompson is over-sibilant, though so, and worse, was Swin- 
burne. 

Further, Thompson is led (by causes later to be assigned’) 
into “ sickly alliterations,”’ ‘“‘ onomatopceisms”’ and the like, 
infecting Mr. Harrison, who says on another page, that he 
cannot find invigoration in his “ cloistral cosmogony ” and 
“‘ verbal virtuosity of inspiration. . . .” 

~ Again, although the “law of liberty”—“ icense,” in fact, 
is claimed—demands that archaisms, Germanisms, and Latin- 
isms shall be tolerated, yet Mr. Harrison does not really 
like them—least of all the Latinisms, because they are 
“stilted,” and—here is of course the clue—‘“ churchy.” 
Doubtless Mr. Harrison is himself not churchy when he 
selects, to condemn Thompson's Latinisms, words like “ tur- 
gidity” and “strepitancy,” and more than once, “cacophony,” 
“‘cacophonic.” But this, by the way is Greek. “ It is the 
diarrheetic flux of language’ he writes, “‘ which mystifies, 
which shrieks and hisses by its persistent shock and turgidity, 
by its linguistic nodes and rugosities."" Doubtless what is 
turgid does always shriek and hiss ; what is nodose and rugose 
[we suppose this is allowed us] is just the sort of stuff which 


, 
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normally is in a state of flux; and what proceeds by shocks 
and “ bumps ” (as Mr. Harrison says) deserves the rest of 
his graceful description. But we like—or rather need—to be 
told so. 

I was wondering when the Znglish Review's King Charles's 
head should be introduced. Thompson after all gives oppor- 
tunities. But how do you suppose it’s done? Apropos of 
the line: “ look for me in the nurseries of heaven ’’—a con- 
ceit, but airy, happy, single-souled enough, one would have 
thought. But no. “ What matters is,’ that nurseries imply 
babies, and babies mothers; in short “the old, old sex- 
problem that vexes us here below.” Now you never would 
have thought of that. “* What mattersis.” Quite. Postpone 
all else to that. . . ““Vexes,” and indeed there is a démangeai- 
son about that Review. . . And a lot more follows about ton- 
sures and clericalism and so on.! This of course was imposed. 
There has to be in each number of the English Review a 
regular amount of what used to be considered “ rather 
French,” produced by damp young men who sign themselves 
“Mothers of Six,” and so on, like the office-boy. Either they 
are by way of being virile, and try to imitate Mr. Cunning- 
hame Graham (one of the most likable writers of our time), 
and only succeed in resembling the persons who shake hands 
violently to show how strong they are ; or they are out to shock 
us, which is so very second-rate. It is cheap enough osten- 
tatiously to proclaim that nothing can shock us: but it is 
only the really smart young men from Tooting who lay them- 
selves out to scandalize. Even the restaurants of the modern 
Quartier can be dull enough: but the smart young Tootings! 

However, poor Thompson is now ticketed: a moment 
ago he was a gargoyle, and gargoyles aren’t exactly maidenly ; 
he wrote Walkyric battles, and now we find that his poetry 
“‘ lacks blood ; its soul is epicene.” A page back, he was sex- 
less; he is now a hermaphrodite. 

What Mr. Harrison of course dislikes is Thompson's 
“sacerdotalism " and dogmatism. “ He saw life and nature 
sacerdotally.”” A collection of “ sacerdotal ” words and lines 
are picked out ; and “stoles” have to be interpreted “‘sacerdo- 
tally” even when, adorning snowdrops and sea-maidens, they 


1 “ Thompson uses the word virgin in the Catholic sense of the Immaculate 
Conception.” Ecco! Mr. Harrison supposes ‘‘ immaculate conception” to have 
something to do with virginity. They all do. They simply won't learn, ces 
autres, 
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obviously mean just clothes. . . /mcognita too appears to be 
part of the “ windy phraseology of priesthood.” Windy. 
For though most of the time what is sacerdotal stands for all 
that is stiff, coped, and Byzantine—‘‘ conventional ecclesi- 
astical terms "’; “ ritualistic stereotyped imagery’’; “ sacer- 
dotal symbolism, metaphor and jargon”; “ ecclesiastical 
tropes and solecisms '’—yet again we read of the “nebulosity” 
|imagine!] of liturgy: the “aura” created by “theological 
impositions.’’ For Thompson, even when sacerdotal, is mys- 
tical: he uses words and dogmas mystically; and that is why 
he appeals to the nebulous-minded, but not to those who love 
music and clear thinking,’ and in fine, his work is “‘ mealy- 
mouthed, dike all [italics mine] mystical effusion.” Mealy- 
mouthed. St. Teresa, I suppose, spoke mincingly; St. Cathe- 
rine said nothing which could call a blush to the cheek of the 
most modest Pope; St. John of the Cross doubtless went 
delicately ; and the Alexandrian Fathers lisped. 

But what is asked, it appears, of a poet is that he should 
see visions, and, by expressing them, create. It has been 
allowed to Francis Thompson that he has vision, afflatus, in- 
tellect, and (sometimes) expression. Yet it is objected to him 
that he does but affirm dogmas and seeks to “ reconcile ”’ irre- 
concilables. 

Now what can a visionary do but utter oracles? What 
can a creator do, but dogmatize? You cannot prove, deduce, 
or lead up to an intuition. You must just state it. Creation 
is an utterance (do not be afraid: the Logos dogma shall 
not be reiterated here) of fact: all facts are dogmas: for what 
exists is true, and reveals itself as such, and not the opposite. 
All vision, all creation, all utterance is necessarily a defini- 
tion and an anathema. It is untrue to say “ Vision knows no 
laws: License is the breath of poetry.” The believer is not 
“free to sing like the lark,” but neither is the unbeliever. The 
lark isn’t free: it is glad, and a-shiver with sunlight and its 
own music, andsoon. But not free. It owns to the laws of 
air and nest and food. Nor can it sing, however much it 
wants to, like nightingale, or cuckoo, or cock. The spiritual 
eye, the intellect, and the tongue have laws, interwoven. Mr. 
Harrison considers he has detected a few: “all” mystical 


1 The Hound of Heaven, for instance, is ‘‘a Hydra, perhaps not lacking in 
genius, but as music ugly, in thought medizval,—as a whole graceless.” Still, 
I wish I knew why it was a Hydra, which certainly was not a genius, nor music 
(even ugly), nor a medizval philosopher, but, 1 should say, distinctly graceful. 
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statement is mealy-mouthed: the attempt to harmonize art 
with a dogma proves, “ as it must be,” unrealizable. Here 
is a philosophy with postulates “* rigid arrétés,” as much as 
any of Aquinas, that most flexible-minded modern of his age. 
“The modern Christian ” “ believes in human love.” “ Sa- 
perlipopette,” as Mr. Harrison picturesquely cries—And what 
about the early Christian? Thompson finds himself able to 
reconcile the fact that Love is redemptive with the other 
fact that it may be disastrous. He mentions “the Pit”; 
aha! but the “‘ modern Christian ” “ denies, ex cathedra, the 
very existence of that place.” True, he hasn’t yet been there 
to see; but then, he must dare all the less, mustn't he, to 
dogmatize? ‘* Those of us who can detach art from creed 
may reasonably hesitate.” “‘ 7hose of us who can—” Evi- 
dently, poor Thompson couldn’t. “I thank God I am not 
as other men are, even as this Thompson.” But then, dear 
Sir, do “hesitate.” Thompson, because he believes, can 
create: for he can do what you appear so to dislike, “ re- 
concile’"’ seeming opposites. He “sees connections,” 
which Aristotle gave as the definition of genius. As ‘“‘ God 
geometrizes,” so he, marrying two disparates, syllogizes, and 
creates the Third. He does indeed build bridges. He ponti- 
ficates. Ecce Sacerdos Magnus. You can’t, and you keep 
saying so—repeating that this or that is “‘ meaningless ”’ to 
you; is “unintelligible ”’: that you are “held up and re- 
pelled ”’: that you ‘‘ miss the calm and deep wonder of the 
Pagan spirit, the awe and mystery of Nature ” (not having, it 
appears, perused the Psalms, on the one side, if you essentially 
connect the calm wonder and awe, in face of nature, with a 
Pagan spirit; nor understanding, for example, Lucretius on 
the other, that lover of pagan Nature, who was tortured out of 
all “calm” by his terrible mistress). Evidently, you are 
(though how unnecessarily) sterilized in appreciation by the 
Renaissance and by Modern Science. Thompson could as- 
similate both, and lose nothing he possessed. He was the 
richer for it. His system, I confess, is “‘ old ”’; that is a fact. 
That it is “‘ antiquated ” is your interpretation, and untrue. 


N. K. 
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II. TOPICS OF THE MONTH. 


Sutee ent No one supposed that the settlement of the 
Rumours of reat English Strikes of 1911-12—the 
Strikes. dockers’ strike, the railway-men’s strike and 
those of the miners and transport-workers— 
would restore peace to the industrial community. Too many ques- 
tions remained unsettled, too many claims unsatisfied, too many 
divergent policies were represented on one side and another. 
The practical neglect and oblivion of the Christian ideal of life 
have thrown ethics and economics alike into confusion. Conse- 
quently, after many local ebullitions the surface of the labour 
world has again become convulsed with heavings and throes which 
threaten another eruption on a large scale. A disquieting feature 
of the present unrest is the growth of the “ sympathetic strike,” 
which is a step towards Syndicalism, or the arraying of Society in 
many separate camps with conflicting interests. Happily, many 
responsible labour leaders have repudiated this tendency which di- 
rectly attacks the stability of industrial agreements, and involves” 
the just employer and the honest worker in the quarrels of the 
selfish of both classes. The great want of the day is a command- 
ing figure like Bishop von Ketteler who could proclaim to all par- 
ties with a conviction that inspires adherence the immutable laws 
of Christian justice. What kind of guidance, for instance, have 
the workers of Dublin had—Catholics almost to a man—in their 
recent conflict with their employers? That of a revolutionary 
Socialist, who, even if sincere and disinterested, is as little fitted 
to point the way to industrial peace as the blind to lead the blind. 
The whole condition of affairs should stimulate Catholic Social 
Reformers like the sound of a war-trumpet. It will be too late 
to instil principles and elaborate plans when the fight has al- 
ready begun. If only the Dublin Leo Guild for Social Study 
had been founded a decade earlier, that Catholic capital, we 
may assume, would not now be made a field for experiments in 
syndicalism. The Church, whilst upholding to the utmost—and 
that is far beyond their general recognition at present—the rights 
of the worker, proclaims also the obligation in conscience of all 
free contracts. 


eo Besides the standing quarrel between the em- 
ae ployer and the worker, there is the issue be- 
Free Labour, tween Trades Unionism and Free Labour, 
which is rather a complicated one. Theoreti- 

cally it seems unfair that every citizen should not be able to sell 
his labour on his own terms. On the other hand, the Unions have 
built up a certain status for their respective trades, owing to 
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which all workers are better paid and cared for than they would 
be if Unions did not exist. In return for this general benefit in 
which they share but to which they have not contributed, the Free 
Labourers are expected by the Unions to refrain from action 
which would nullify the latter’s powers of collective bargaining. 
But the non-Unionist, thus pressed to unite, resents the sacrifice 
of liberty and cash which he is asked to make. No doubt, mem- 
bership of a Union is a great restriction on liberty and, if Union 
funds are used for political objects or for the promotion of aims 
which, like secular education, have nothing to do with industry, 
a grave injustice may be done to their contributors. But in social 
life as a whole well-being is only secured by the sacrifice of many 
personal liberties, and the same thing is true of lesser associa- 
tions. The efficacy of a Union depends on its being practically 
representative of the whole trade: moreover, experience has 
shown that, in default of the influence of Christian principles in 
the soulless industrial combinations of the day, labour-associa- 
tions are necessary to preserve the workers from injustice. Con- 
sequently, in normal circumstances, Unions should exist in every 
trade and be practically co-terminous with the trade. Unfortun- 
ately there is much in the practice and even in the constitutions 
of existing Unions which serves to deter a self-respecting work- 
man from joining them or a careful employer from dealing with 
them. The remedy seems to be, incorporation of the Unions by 
the State, with all its legal privileges and burdens—a returnj 
in part to the old Guild system. Or, better still, a return alto- 
gether to the Christian theory of human society. 


If there is a lower circle in the Inferno than 

Bad that reserved for the sweater, it will be that 
Housing. specially constructed for the slum-landlord, 

the rogue who turns the desperate needs of 

the poor to his profit by providing the minimum of accommoda- 
tion for exorbitant rent. The recent collapse of two tenement- 
houses in Dublin has brought his iniquities once more before 
the public. No visitor to that city, indeed, can long lose sight 
of them, whether the tenements remain erect or crumble. The 
changing fortunes of Dublin have resulted in whole quarters 
being deserted by their former well-to-do inhabitants, into whose 
large mansions have crept innumerable families of the destitute. 
Anywhere off the main thoroughfares of the city may be seen 
these human warrens, offensive to every sense and breeding all 
sorts of moral and physical disease, yet tolerated, because the 
poor must live somewhere and because the civic serse of the 
community is not sufficiently active to prevent the absolute need 
of its weaker numbers being exploited by the greedy and un- 
scrupulous. Just as it is incumbent on the employer to pay a 
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living wage, so the landlord should not ask rent except for a 
habitable home—the standard in both cases being the intrinsic 
dignity of the immortal being who needs support and shelter. 
With these collapsed tenements for a theme, the Catholic social 
workers of Dublin, whether banded together in the St. Vincent 
de Paul Society or in the lately-founded Leo Guild, have a potent 
means of rousing public opinion against an inveterate and in- 
tolerable evil. Because Mr. Murphy, the leader of the employers 
in that city, is a Catholic, a writer in the Church Times (Septem- 
ber 12th) endeavours to show that the Church is out of sympathy 
with the democracy and that now is the time for the “Church of 
Ireland to declare itself boldly to be the Church of the people.” 
Amidst the smiles which that suggestion was likely to provoke 
in Ireland none presumably were broader than those on the faces 
of the Irish Churchmen themselves. But there is certainly room 
in Ireland as in England, not to say in America, for more explicit 
Catholic teaching on social relations, and more emphatic illustra- 
tion of Catholic principles in action. Catholic owners of slum 
tenements should surely take the lead in the work of reform. 


’ That that great experiment in economics—The 
Extension of the 7,,4e Boards Act—has justified its existence 
Trade Boards . 2 ‘ J . . 
Act. is evident by its gradual extension beyond the 
four sweated industries with which it origin- 
ally dealt. Latterly, Sugar Confectionery and Food Preserving, 
Shirt-making, Hollow-ware Making (from iron, tin, &c.), Linen 
and Cotton Embroidery, Calendering and Machine Ironing in 
Steam Laundries—all trades worked mainly by women—have 
been brought under the Act, and eight new Boards (three of 
them in Ireland) have been created to regulate the conditions 
of these industries, which hitherto have been notorious for sweat- 
ing. Thus the economic position of nearly 150,000 women will 
be greatly improved. It is satisfactory to note, as recorded in 
Lhe Women’s Industrial Council News (July, 1913), “that in 
all trades save that of Laundrying the employers are not only 
not resisting the extension of the Act but are cordially accepting 
it.” In other words, they are beginning to realize that sweating 
is not only immoral but is also uneconomic, and that good wages 
mean high efficiency. 


The idea that the pursuit of moral perfection 


— in some way or other prevents due human de- 
o : “ 

Sancti y —an which we owe to the natur- 
ctity. velopment—an idea 


alistic spirit of the Reformation—appears pro- 

minently in a 7imes' review of a recent notable Life of St. Vin- 

cent de Paul. The review shows considerable insight into the 
1 Times Literary Supplement, September 11th. 
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ideal of sanctity as illustrated by the Catholic Saint, but is dis- 
tressed throughout by the thought that such an ideal “ thwarts 
nature,” and therefore cannot, in spite of its glorious fruits, be 
wholly right. So the reviewer seeks refuge in the rather cloudy 
decision “that the Saints are wrong thinkers, but their conclu- 
sions are right because their spirits are right, and the, spirit 
is stronger than the mind.” From this we should have to con- 
clude that the irrefragable logic of the “Foundation of the Exer- 
cises "’ on which all sanctity is necessarily based is an exhibition of 
faulty thought! The saintly ideal, says the reviewer, limits the 
mind of God and silences “all but one of the many voices in 
which He speaks.” We had thought that the mind of God was 
fully expressed in the Divine Word, and that the saint’s ideal 
was realized when that Word became Flesh. Sanctity is surely 
measured by the degree of resemblance to the Divine Model. 
Did our Lord “thwart nature’; did He “limit the mind of God” 
as expressed in human perfection? Did He not come that His 
followers should have life and “ have it more abundantly’’? It 
would seem that the reviewer thought St. Vincent less a man be- 
cause he was not concerned with worldly interests, did not excel 
in art or literature, was not married and the father of a family. 
None of these things is incompatible, as all hagiography shows, 
with sanctity. But all these things have their equivalent and 
more than their equivalent in the higher plane to which their re- 
nunciation leads. 


It is singular that the thought of this age, 
—_ which is so enamoured of the theory of de- 

igher : . 
Nationality. velopment and orderly mechanical evolution, 
should stop so lamentably short of thte concep- 
tion of the brotherhood of man. Outside the Church, and in 
some cases within, men seem to think that the welfare of each 
separate nationality is best secured by an interse and exclusive 
pursuit of its own national interests. That nations, as well as 
individuals, should best “ find” their lives by “ losing’”’ them is 
an idea which they cannot grasp. Yet they see clearly enough 
that it is by subordinating his immediate claims and cravings 
to the welfare of the community that the individual finds his full- 
est personal development. Why should not the same law hold 
in a wider sphere? Why should not co-operation, rather than 
an insensate and hostile competition, enable the several nations 
to realize their lawful ambitions? The revolting spectacle of 
the inter-Balkan war showed how little the so-called Christian 
nations of that region were influenced by Christian principles 
in their mutual |relations. We call them barbarians, but are 
the Great Powers any better? Is there any one amongst them 
which would pledge itself never in its foreign dealings to in- 
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fringe the moral law? In his address to the American Bar As- 
sociation at Montreal last month on the “ Higher Nationality,” 
Lord Haldane evidently felt it hopeless to invoke the funda- 
mental verity of human existence—its unity of origin and pur- 
pose and destiny—as the grounds for international justice. Yet 
it is only in the will of their common Superior, Almighty God, 
that the sovereign states of the world can find a motive and a 
mears of universal harmony. The Lord Chancellor fell back 
upon a certain undefined sense of the fitness of thing's, through 
the development of which the nations would come to think it 
“bad form” to resort to the primitive and barbarous methods 
of armed conflict in settling their disputes. He seemingly postu- 
lates a civilization which should not be the conscious outcome of 
religion, and yet should be advanced enough to afford to throw 
aside the sword as the final arbiter. We fear that, if he confines 
his search to this worldj he will have to search long and 
vainly for a bond capable of restraining national self-interest. 
Christianize the national consciousness and then Christ's law will 
rule the State as it rules the individual whom it perfects. 


Our Catholic papers have cruelly neglected to 


aggt eine » Chronicle the ninth International Old Catho- 
Congress. lic Congress which was held at Cologne from 


September goth to September 12th, so we are 
dependent for our knowledge of its composition and its pro- 
cedure to a correspondent in the Church Times (September 
19th). The sect has apparently survived the secession of Arch- 
bishop Mathew and the revelation that worthy made of its 
Lutheran tendencies: in fact, the sympathetic Church Times 
writer, whilst deprecating the ‘excessive anti-Romanism”™ that 
prevailed in the discussions, thinks that “ the fear that Old Catho- 
licism will relapse into mere Protestantism seems to be past.” 
What it will relapse into is not conjectured, but the writer would 
have liked to think that, instead of oscillating between Lutheran 
and Catholic observances, “ the Old Catholics were evolving re- 
ligious and devotional practices of their own.” However, we 
must give them time. The old names, with which Jla‘hew v. 
The Times made us familiar—Utrecht, Haarlem, Bonn—were 
represented by their Bishops. Poles, Swiss, Germans, Dutch 
—clergy and laity of all these nations were present, as well 
as visitors from France, Russia and America. The Angli- 
can Church sent four parties—the Bishop of Willesden, some 
proxies for the Bishop of Gloucester (President of the Anglican 
and Foreign Church Society), the Secretary of the ‘Society of 
St. Willibrord and a member of the Orthodox and Eastern 
Churches Union. We must add to these, “members of Lutheran 
and other bodies.”’ In the papers read and discussed the Ang- 
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lican observer detected several “ symptoms ” of the “ right spirit,” 
which shows that he has a standard of judgment which is not 
Old Catholic. “There were also distinct signs of a real un- 
derstanding of the English Church.” In fact, the critic deals 
somewhat largely in faint praise of this sort. And, in view of the 
“ happy-family ” character of the gathering, he lays himself open 
to grave suspicion of covert satire by writing—‘ The Congress 
concluded with a festessen in the Zoological Gardens.” 


Mrs. Annie Besant must have felt reason jt 

ee regret the reckless way in which she repeated 

the Priesthood. 2d apparently endorsed a monstrous general 
charge of unnatural immorality levelled some 

years ago by two disreputable Indians against “the celibate 
priesthood of tthe :Anglican High Church and the Roman Catho- 
lic.” The publication of this charge under her name in Theo- 
sophical journals last May at once roused a storm of protest 
from Catholics in India and Burma, which has grown in volume 
and which incidentally shows how well-organized in that great 
empire the members of the Church are becoming. For the 
general indignation culminated in a strongly-worded letter of 
protest addressed to the lady by fourteen Catholic Associations. 
In her reply, Mrs. Besant disclaims responsibility for the state- 
ment as not having been on her own authority. But if she did 
not believe it, why did she repeat it without the qualification its 
falseness demanded? And if she did not know whether it was 
true or not, she at any rate thought it possible, and so merits the 
reproaches which the Associations heap upon her. By way of 
amends she Jaunches out into general commendation of the Catho- 
lic priesthood, whilst still apparently imagining that certain mem- 
bers of it could honestly have counselled unnatural vice as a 
protection to the other sex. She is careful to say that such evil 
counsellors do not commit their Church, but her illusion shows 
that she knows as little of moral, as she does of natural, theology. 
However, the net result of her unfortunate accusation seems to 
be that the Catholic Church has received her explicit endorse- 
ment as embodying “the highest form of Christianity,” and the 
Federation Movement in India, a decidedly useful stimulus. 


The presence in the literary world of the con- 
aan scienceless “emancipated” novelist, male and 
Authors. female, who takes no shame in making a living 

by pandering to human pruriency, makes some 

censorship of fiction necessary in the interests of common de- 
cency. The question is, how’can this check on licence be applied 
without unduly restricting liberty. Public opinion cannot be 
trusted: the majority are not on the side of the angels. The 


Libraries 
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action of the Public Prosecutor is a feeble and ineffective means ; 
it generally comes too late and defeats its own object by the ad- 
vertisement it gives. Publishers seem indisposed to co-operate 
in support of morality: they are keen competitors and the riski- 
ness or vileness of a book has unfortunately a marketable value. 
The same is true of booksellers pure and simple: there are too 
many who are not pure or simple enough to reject a “ good sel- 
ler’ whatever be the cause of its sale. There remain the great 
organizations which supply the bulk of the novel-reading public 
—the circulating-libraries. Happily, they are few and so can com- 
bine more easily, and happily trade-rivalry does not militate in 
their case against combination. So, through their readers and their 
Committee, these firms have the power, we may even add, the duty 
and the right, of putting a certain check on the production of 
fiction of a demoralising tendency. No decent person, we con- 
ceive, in view of the slackness of the moral sense amongst large 
numbers of the body politic, will question this in the abstract. 
The libraries are tradesfolk and have the same rights and obli- 
gations as the butcher and the grocer. The latter preserve their 
reputations by taking care not to sell tainted meat or adulter- 
ated provisions, and would continue to do so even if people of 
depraved tastes wanted such things. But if this is so, it is all 
the more necessary that thd Libraries’ Committee should use 
their power with absolute fairness and should only ban book's 
which would really be demoralizing influences. Its action in 
some recent cases has seemed to us extraordinarily arbitrary: 
we have one book particularly in mind which makes altogether 
for righteousness and is written with all due reticence, but which 
has been summarily rejected by the Committee. A few more 
instances of this unfair discrimination would justify, and will 
probably bring about, the formation of another distributing 
agency outside the “combine,” which would both impair the 
libraries’ finances and neutralize whatever aid they now alford 
to public morality. 


In no sphere are wishes such prolific begetters 

The Pastionn = of thoughts as in the sphere of party politics. 
Petites. The party-man deteriorates almost inevitably 

into the partizan, and the partizan is one who 

has said good-bye to clear and all-round thinking. Illustrations 
of this fact abound in the leaders and correspondence-columns 
of our party-newspapers, and if we choose one striking example 
from the Tory press it is only because it occurs in a matter where 
truth is so accessible: the other side is by no means immune 
from similar errors. Writing to the Zimes (September 13th) in 
support of Lord Loreburn’s appeal for a conference on the 
Home Rule question, Earl Grey begins a sentence with the words 
—‘ The million Protestants of Ulster residing in the four north- 
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east counties of Ireland.” Such words from such an experienced 
and eminent statesman surely indicate an appalling careless- 
ness of truth in the supposed interest of controversy. The lat- 
est census returns are accessible in many reference-books, and 
show that in N.E. Ulster there were in 1911, 394,421 Catholics 
(33.1 p.c.) as against 794,274 of all other denominations! 
Moreover, even if Ulster as a whole is taken “ the million Protest- 
ants” are still sadly to seek, for the Catholics number 690,816 
(43.7 p.c.) as against 890,880 of all other creeds and no creeds. 
What ‘are we to expect from the unenlightened rank and file, 
when responsible statesmen intervene in a discussion of vast 
importance with so manifest an ignorance of essential facts? 


Sir Oliver Lodge Equally wild and baseless generalizations are 


on the also to be expected from scientific men of a 
Limitations certain school, as we learnt from Professor 
of Science. Schafer’s Presidential address on the origin of 


life last year at the annual meeting of the British Association. 
The actual President, Sir Oliver Lodge, took occasion at thq 
recent Birmingham gathering to set Science right in the eyes 
of the world by disclaiming in the most emphatic manner her 
right to dogmatize in matters outside her sphere, the region 
of physical fact, and by emphasizing the marked limitations of 
that sphere. It is significant of the injury done to scientific 
method by anti-religious materialists like Haeckel and his fol- 
lowers that it should be necessary for a man of Sir Oliver Lodge’s 
prominence to enunciate on such an important occasion what to the 
ordinary sane thinker must appear mere truisms, but his declara- 
tions are none the less welcome, as helping to free the mind of 
the man in the street from the cloudy nonsense diffused by the 
Rationalist Press Association. For progress in knowledge, 
whether of God or of God’s creation, the one essential prerequi- 
site is humility of intellect and heart. 

Whilst cordially agreeing with the President’s repudiation 
in the name of Science of the crude materialism which has so 
long disfigured her, we do not follow him so closely in his estima- 
tion of spiritistic phenomena as tending to make man’s ‘‘personal 
survival after death,” hitherto “a matter of religious faith,” 
now “a matter of scientific knowledge.” “Man's personal sur- 
vival, as every student of natural theology knows, is, like tha 
existence of God, a truth accessible to unaided human reason, 
whereas all that spiritism shows is that there are, besides human 
beings, other rational immaterial entities which can enter into 
communication with the former. That these discarnate beings 
are disembodied human souls there is no evidence to prove, whilst 
revelation, making known the existence of evil spirits, if taken 
together with their recorded utterances, affords a strong presump- 
tion that they are not. 
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The results of sending forth what was prac- 


oe... tically a ballon d essai, the first portion of the 
Version. new “ Westminster Version of the Scriptures,” 


have given those who promoted the experiment 
gratifying proofs that there is indeed a strong current blow- 
ing favourable to this method of stimulating fuller acquaintance 
with Holy Writ. Both the English and the American editions 
of Thessalonians 1., 1], are approaching close to exhaustion, and, 
on the whole, the book has had a very “ good press."’ In fact, we 
have seen only two reviews which could be called unsympathetic, 
and those, strange to say, came in papers under the control of 
Catholics. A certain amount of misunderstanding of the aims 
of the Version was perhaps inevitable, ancl this commonly showed 
itself in the assumption that the new rendering was meant to im- 
prove upon the style of the Authorized. Nothing, we believe, 
is further from its intention. It is not an essay in style at all, but 
an attempt to reproduce with all possible accuracy and in digni- 
fied idiomatic English what the sacred Authors wrote. If the 
result is “literature,” that will be because the original happens 
to be “ literature " also: still, not all the sacred writings have that 
character. Another criticism, curiously inapposite, was tod the 
effect that the Version cannot be regarded as definitive because 
the texts on which it is based are themselves in process of emen- 
dation. Of course, as everyone knows, a definitive translation 
is out of the question, for the last word on textual criticism will 
probably be smothered by the last trumpet, but surely what we 
want for our edification and devotion is substantially what our 
authors said, and that we have already got. God has not waited 
to deliver His message till the critics have determined to the 
last iota its exact literary form. To refrain from translating! 
the best Greek text available now, because the future may pro- 
duce a better, would be to yield to mere pedantry, a concession 
which would have blocked all vernacular translation in the past. 


A significant advance in ecclesiastical educa- 
. New Hall tion has been begun by the opening of a house 
or Clerics . ne : 

at Oxford. at Oxford for clerics of the Birmingham dio- 
cese. (We learn that three members of the 

College of Oscott, two priests and a student who has just com- 
pleted his three years’ course of philosophy, are on the point of 
taking up their residence there, under the mastership of the Rev. 
W. B. O'Dowd, recently Rector of Kidderminster, and that others 
are preparing to follow them. A spacious and delightful coun- 
try house for vacation-time awaits them at Begbroke, some few 
miles distant from Oxford. The decision and courage of this 
venture have met with generous, though not altogether unex- 
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pected, recognition on the part of benefactors. The plan will 
assuredly react powerfully for good, not only upon the prepara- 
tory college of St. Wilfrid’s, Oakamoor, and on St. Mary’s, Os- 
cott, but also upon the aims and standard of clerical education 
in the diocese at large. 


Reviews. 


—— 


1—THE NEW FRANCE. 


MR. W. S. LILLY’s New France is made up of independent 
articles previously published in various periodicals—save for 
the opening chapter “ On the Principles of 1789,” which is 
taken over from one of the author’s previous works, now 
long out of print. Being thus constructed the book offers, 
not a continuous narrative, but a series of monographs, yet 
the ultimate effect is perhaps strengthened rather than 
weakened, especially as the style is vivid, by a method which 
serves to bring out more incisively the salient points. 

The Revolution of 1789, though destined to pass through 
many phases before settling down into a permanent state, 
put to death the old France, and gave birth to a new France. 
The transformation was by no means on the surface only, 
but was an attempt to set civil society on an entirely new 
basis; the basis defined in that famous Declaration of the 
Rights of the Man and the Citizen, which is commonly re- 
ferred to as “ the Principles of 1789.” Mr. Lilly gives the 
full text of this Declaration, so often talked of, so seldom 
read, and by the criticism of his first chapter effectively brings 
out the true character of its speciously worded provisions, 
every one of which, according to Taine, was “a poignard 
directed against human society.” 

In his second and third chapters he starts from the conflict 
now going on in France between the anti-clericals and the 
Catholics. English readers may be misled as to the nature of 
this conflict, but, as Mr. Lilly truly says, “‘no one who has 
lived in France, or who has associated much with French 
people, can honestly doubt that the aim of the party now in 
power there is to decatholicize, to dechristianize that 
country.”” He sets himself to explain why this is so. It is 


1 By W. S. Lilly. Londen: Chapman and Hall. Pp. xviii, 320. 
Price, 12s. 6d. 1913. 
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because the party now in power in that afflicted country have 
inherited their ideas and aims from the men of the great 
Revolution. How then did this first generation of Revo- 
lutionaries come to develop such a hatred of the Christian 
religion? The corruption of the French Church of the 
eighteenth century undoubtedly gave cause for a reform 
movement which it was intelligible should pass to a 
revolution. Mr. Lilly would add the persecutions meted 
out under the ancien régime to Huguenots and Jansenists 
shocked and outraged the humanitarian sentiment which had 
become dominant. Perhaps, however, this may be disputed. 
Humanitarian sentiment was extolled at that time in many 
fulsome orations, but, to borrow Mr. Lilly’s quotation from 
Bishop Gauffret, “dans ce temps d’horreur, déveloper le moin- 
dre sentiment d’humanité etait un crime digne de mort.” 
Moreover the Jansenists throughout were always much more 
of persecutors than persecuted, and even the Huguenots, 
though it is impossible to defend all the measures taken 
against them, were persecutors wherever they could get the 
chance. On the other hand, the adherents of Voltaire and 
Rousseau had not suffered any particular persecution, yet it 
was they and their spirit which predominated in that strange 
outburst of ferocity which was directed even more against the 
religious than against the civil oppression of the past. Still Mr. 
Lilly himself would lay the chief stre{ss not on these considera- 
tions, but on Rousseau’s doctrine of the Social Contract, which 
required that religion should be part of the machinery of the 
omnipotent State, and could not tolerate a code of ethics and 
system of worship, still less an organized Church, which 
claimed to be independent and look elsewhere for its 
sanctions. This doubtless is most true and explains sufficiently 
the sharp opposition of the Revolution to Christianity. But 
it does not explain the appalling savagery of feeling which 
made these inaugurators of the New France act more like 
wild beasts than human beings, and choose for the chief 
victims of their hatred not those who had lorded over them 
in the past, but quiet-living priests and nuns chiefly remark- 
able for their well-doing. This is a point which Mr. Lilly 
seems to us rather to overlook, as likewise he overlooks some- 
what the necessity of demonstrating adequately what we quite 
believe to be true, the similarity of sentiment even in its ex- 
cesses which unites the present generation of French per- 
secutors of the Church with their forerunners of the great 
Revolution. 
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This, however, is an omission which readers can supply 
from other sources. By his succinct but forceful presentation 
of the facts of that first revolution, of its barbarous cruelties 
and the noble constancy with which they were borne by so 
many of the victims, he has done good service to those who 
would bring home to their English friends the fearful truth 
about that period of riot run mad, and the malignant aims of 
the existing generation which desires to repeat its doings. 

The last four chapters, which are by no means the least 
instructive, are biographical studies of Fouché, the “ typical 
Jacobin,” of Tallyrand, the “ founder of a New Church,” of 
Chateaubriand, the “ paladin of the Restoration,”’ and of Paul 
Bourget, the “ @me moderne,” in whom “ all the tendencies 
of our epoch are reflected.”” These dainty studies exhibit 
the author in his best style. More than any description of 
events could do, they take us to the heart of the subject, and 
enable us to touch the springs of personal action which have 
wrought out, alike for evil and for good, the conditions 
and the temperament of the New France. 


“ee 


2.—THE EIGHTH YEAR.' 


On one occasion the late Lord St. Helier, then Sir Francis 
Jeune, gave out, as the fruit of his experience as President of 
the Divorce Court, that “the eighth year is the most dangerous 
year in the adventure of marriage.’’ In the more recent 
proceedings of the Royal Commission on Divorce, this 
question came up again and Lord St. Helier’s judgment was 
shown to be attested by the evidence of statistics. It was 
a tempting theme for social study, and has been taken up by 
Mr. Philip Gibbs, who in 7he Zighth Year has made it the 
subject of an Argument and a Demonstration, the argument 
taking the form of an essay in which the process, so apt to 
find its sad outcome about that time, is dissected, and the 
demonstration the form of a little drama in which the causes 
which govern it are exhibited at work in a concrete instance. 
Most readers will go first to the Demonstration, and then come 
back to the Argument; and this is what we should advise. 
Both are powerfully written and are instinct with reality, 
but the argument probes deeper and so carries the reader 
on to a deeper understanding. 


1 A Vital Problem of married life. By Philip Gibbs. London; Williams 
and Norgate. Pp. 248. Price, 2s. 1912. 
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The problem, as Mr. Gibbs presents it, is a middle-class 
problem—a problem of middle-class life, under the conditions 
fostered by modern ideas. 


It is, in some measure, a study of our modern conditions of 
life as they prevail among the middle-classés. . . . All the ten- 
dencies of the times, all the revolutionary ideas that are in the 
air we breathe, all this modern spirit of revolt against disagree- 
able duties, and drudgery, and discipline, the decay of religious 
authority, the sapping of spiritual faith, the striving for social 
success, the cult of snobbishness, the new creed of selfishness 
which ignores the future of the race and demands a good time 
here and now, the lack of any ideals larger than private inter- 
ests and personal comforts, the ignorance of men and women 
who call themselves intellectual, the nervous irritability of hus- 
bands and wives who live up to the last penny of their incomes, 
above all, the childlessness of those women who live in suburban 
villas, and their utter laziness, all these signs and symptoms of 
our social sickness lead up, inevitably, and with fatal logic, to 
the tragedy of the Eighth Year. 


In the Demonstration we are introduced to a flat in 
‘“* Intellectual Mansions, S.W.,’’ where the household con- 
sists of a married pair, the husband’s mother, and a very 
free-spoken general servant. The husband and wife are in 
the eighth year of their married life, and though funda- 
mentally they still love each other, estrangement of a sort 
has set in, of the causes of which neither is more than half- 
conscious. According to the author’s diagnosis in the first 
year the husband and wife thrill to the adventure of marriage. 
and this experience lasts well into the second year: they 
do not yet know each other. But in the third and fourth 
year they find each other out; they discover the faults and 
deficiencies in their partners which till then their first en- 
thusiasm had covered over. Still they have no thought of 
parting, and in the fifth and sixth year they settle down to 
the jog-trot of married life, resolved on either side to “play 
the game.” In the seventh year the wife, especially, is be- 
ginning to feel the strain of this resolve. She continues to 
play the game but no longer finds the same interest in it, 
and in her growing ennui feels as if her life had “ shrunk in 


the wash.”” There is “a great emptiness in her heart ”; 
she is “ haunted by ghosts”; she is “assailed by strange 
temptations ’’; “‘ her little home has become too narrow, too 


petty. too futile.” Thus she drifts into the fatal eighth year, 
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for it takes about that time for the unrest to work itself out. 
And so “ in the Eighth Year she must find a way of escape— 
anyhow, anywhere.”’ 

It is along this line of experience that Herbert and Clare 
Heywood have been driven, and the critical time has now 
arrived. 


When I broke that window [says Clare] I let a little fresh air 
into the stifling atmosphere of this flat where I have been mewed 
up, without work, without any kind of honest interest, without 
any kind of food for my brain or soul. 


“You say you want an object in life. Isn’t your husband 
an object?” 

Clare looked at him with a queer pitiful smile. 

“Yes, he is,” she said slowly. 

“Well, what more do you want?” 

“Lots more. A woman's life is not centred for ever in one 
man.” 

“It ought to be,” said Herbert. ‘“ If you had any religious 
principles ——” 

“Oh,” said Clare, sharply, “ but you object to my religion.” 

“Well, of course I mean in moderation.” 

“You have starved me, Herbert, and, oh, I am so hungry!” 

“ That is the reward of all my devotion!” he said. ‘ Don’t 
I drudge in the City every day to keep you in comfort?” 

“IT don’t want comfort!” said Clare. 

“Don’t I toil so that you may have pretty frocks? Don’t 
I scrape and scheme to buy you little luxuries?” 

“IT don’t want little luxuries.” 

“Is there anything within my means that you haven't got?” 

Clare looked at him, in a peculiar way, and answered 


quietly— 
“I haven’t a child,” she said. 
“O Lord,” said Herbert, uneasily. ‘ Whose fault is that? 


Besides, modern life in flats is not cut out for children.” 
** And modern life in flats,” said Clare, “is not cut out for 
wives.” 


The danger of the situation is manifest; and while 
Herbert is all unconscious of it, temptation besets Clare from 
two quarters. Or rather from one, for, whilst Gerald Brad- 
shaw is the bird of prey which seeks to take advantage of her 
loneliness, Madge Vernon, the good-natured suffragette, 
though her counsels are erratic, proves to be a blessing in 
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disguise. In his Argument Mr. Gibbs sets down the Divorce 
Court, disordered feminism, spurious religions, as among the 
evil roads along which such women are prone to run 
under the promptings which come to them in the Eighth 
Year. In his Demonstration the dénouement is more happy. 
A certain right-mindedness of the wife preserves her from all 
but a passing ebullition of wildness. The poor mother-in-law 
enables her son to understand. The discovery of the good 
work which can be done for others comes in to supply the 
cravings of an idle life, but the advent of the little child is 
the chief instrument in restoring and strengthening the bonds 
of conjugal attachment. Mr. Gibbs has written a striking 
book, which may also prove a very useful book if it succeeds 
in making people reflect more than they do on this particular 
chain of causes, which accounts for so many unhappy 
marriages; and as the fruit of such reflection, resolve, if 
they be or propose to be tied by the marriage bond, to love 
each other with the firmer love which can express itself in 
“‘ bearing each other’s burdens,” and to cultivate instead of 
dreading the powerful aid of religion. 





3A STUDENTS’ HANDBOOK:'! 

An introduction to the New Testament which takes into 
account the latest theories as to its composition, and the latest 
attacks on its trustworthiness, is certainly needed for theo- 
logical students and others. It is this which Father Weiden- 
ham has wished to provide for English readers, through 
his translation of a French Manual the popularity of which is 
attested by the thirteen editions through which it has passed. 
This volume is certainly an improvement on what has hither- 
to been available for the student. Introductory matter on 
textual criticism, on the succession of naturalistic systems of 
interpretation from Paulus downwards, on the authorship, 
date, and character of the Gospels, on the mutual relations of 
the Synoptics to one another and their sources, take up a third 
of the book. Next the author follows the life of our Lord 
through its various stages from the Holy Infancy to the As- 
cension, illustrating the text by bringing together much colla- 
teral matter, and discussing at each point the difficulties raised 

1 The Students’ Handbook to the Study of the New Testament. Trans- 
lated from the French of Auguste Brassac, S.J., by Joseph L. Weidenham, 


S.T.L. With forty Illustrations and a Map. London: Herder. Pp. xvii, 
595- Price, ros. 6d, net. 
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by modern rationalism. Then come discussions on the super- 
natural works of Jesus, His Parables, His Discourses, and His 
principal Teachings. In an Appendix are given the pertinent 
decrees of the Biblical Commission, and the pages throughout 
are brightened by over seventy half-tone plates, mostly views 
of places. 

Many of these notes will be helpful enough to the reader, 
but many also will fail to convince, because the author does 
not come to close quarters with his subjects. As illustrations of 
this we may refer to the notes on the governorship of Cyrinus, 
and on the Genealogies of our Lord which are not adequate ; 
nor, though it is more detailed, does the discussion of the day 
and character of the Last Supper satisfy us. The author does 
not push his points home, and moreover fails to distinguish 
between the night-day in which the Pasch was slain and that in 
which it was eaten. But it is chiefly in the sections on the 
introductory questions that we are disappointed. The author 
gives enough to enable the reader to imbibe some superficial 
ideas as to what is in question, but far too little as a 
rule to enable him really to grasp the points at issue, and to 
judge of them. How, for instance, could a reader judge of 
the Two-document Theory now so much in vogue, yet inad- 
missible from a Catholic standpoint, as the Biblical Commis-/ 
sion has pronounced? The essential point for which M. Loisy, 
Mr. J. M. Thompson, and their adherents contend, is that 
the variations of text between St. Mark and SS. Matthew and 
Luke, when these give the same incidents as S. Mark, can be 
explained as interpretations prompted by dogmatic motives. 
Yet who could gather this from M. Brassac’s meagre ex- 
position? 


4—A DWINDLED DEVOTION: ST. ANN. 


The devotion to St. Ann has in some measure retired with 
that to St. John the Baptist to a remote plane. We regret 
this, for while that to the Precursor has its roots in the pro- 
foundest theology and history alike of both Old and New 
Testaments, that to the Mother of our Lady is invested with 
a peculiar dignity, grace, and humanity. Fr. Charland shows 
how ancient, too, was this devotion in the Church, and to do 
this he has to run counter to the opinion of certain highly- 
honoured authors who confound, it may be, the lack of 


1 Madame Saincte Anne et son Culte au Moyen Age. Vol. I 
P. V. Charland, O.P. Paris: Picard. Pp. 350. Price: 8fr. rgrr. 
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authentic feast with the non-existence of cultus. It is, however, 
singular that he should cite Kellner’s Heortologie only from 
its English translation. The pious author relates with frank- 
ness the muage gui ~asse—the disappearance from 1568 to 
1584 of St. Ann’s feast from the Roman breviary. He can, 
however, relate with an erudition amply equalled by his unc- 
tion, the early history of the Oriental legend, as far as in the 
fragmentary state of our knowledge it can be reconstructed, 
and thus is enabled to bring to our notice some charming 
Greek prayers and hymns. We hope shortly to be able to 
notice the second part of his account of St. Ann’s Oriental 
feasts and liturgy; her sanctuaries and her iconography: her 
western cultus will be described after these. 





5.—THE SONG OF SONGS.! 

We have received from the Cambridge University Press 
the Song of Songs, ‘‘ edited as a dramatic poem,” which it 
undoubtedly is; we are grateful to the editor for having de- 
molished the foolish notion that it was an actual play. There 
is much else to praise in the work; the translation appears to 
us to strike a high level, and the textual criticism has been 
taken seriously and treated well, not merely in the footnotes, 
but in the first and second excursus (or, to use the author’s 
own excruciating word, “‘ excursuses’’). As for the general 
get-up of the book, it is enough to mention the press from 
which it comes. 

On the other hand, we are bound to notice that the writer 
can hardly be said to treat the book as sacred or inspired, 
though he does say that “ its powerful ethical purpose will al- 
ways justify its retention "’ in the sacred canon (p. 97e). The 
number of characters, too, who speak are needlessly many, 
and the key-stone of the author’s interpretation, the distinc- 
tion between Solomon and “ the beloved,” appears to us more 
than questionable. This is indeed a very vital point, and 
affects the whole question of date and authorship. But in any 
case this book is very difficult to interpret, and the conclu- 
sions arrived at will be widely different according to the theo- 
logical standpoint of the interpreter. Even so the work be- 
fore us is one which all serious students of the great Canticle 
will certainly have to consult for a long time to come. 

: Edited as a dramatic poem, with Introduction, revised translation, and 


excursuses, by William Walter Cannon. Cambridge: at the University 
Press. Pp. viii, 158. Price, 7s. 6d. net. 1913 
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6.—HORACE BLAKE.! 


We are not using merely the conventional language of 
compliment if we describe Mrs. Wilfrid Ward’s new novel as 
a great book. Regarded as a piece of literature it strikes 
us as by far the most artistic work that she has yet accom- 
plished, and the quality which makes this particular im- 
pression, as so often happens in artistic work of the highest 
order, is its restraint. It would have been so easy to force 
the note in many of the situations which the author creates 
for us, but she has everywhere stayed her hand. The 
characters are true and living, even the least important. 
With the exception of Blake himself they are as normal and 
as sane, in the pleasantest sense, as the heroes and heroines 
of Jane Austen; and for a book which on every page reflects 
the fullest understanding of the life, social, moral and intel- 
lectual, of the twentieth century, this is a great deal to say. 
We cannot imagine the most bitter rationalist growing im- 
patient with the story as pietose or fendencieux, for after 
all it deals with the phenomena of religious experience, ex- 
plain them as you may, and the reader is honestly left to find 
the explanation for himself. If it were not for a certain 
subtle sympathy with the Catholic outlook, which probably 
goes beyond the simulative power of any mere dilettante in 
religion, the book might have been written by an agnostic. 
And it is precisely in this objectivity of presentment that in 
our judgment its true value lies. We have not for many years 
past—and we do not forget that we are living in the age of 
a converted Bourget, of Henri Bordeaux, of René Bazin, of 
John Ayscough, of Mgr. R. H. Benson, and others—read a 
novel which more impressively makes for good. What we 
mean is that it makes for the good of those who are at present 
far from good, and they are, unfortunately, the majority. In 
construction the novel strikes us as an admirable piece of work, 
most remarkable for its unity and for the skill with which 
a single problem is presented ina really interesting story. The 
question which the reader is asked to consider is the possi- 
bility of what we may call a death-bed repentance, i.e., of 
the return of a freethinker of very evil life to the Catholicism 
of his youth. ‘ And the evening and the morning were the 
first day ” Mrs. Ward quotes more than once in the course 

? By Mrs. Wilfrid Ward. London: Hutchinson and Co. Pp. 384. 
Price, 6s. 1913. 
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of her story. We might call it an adaptation of “* The 
Miracle’ arranged for twentieth century conditions, but 
the author has made it all seem quite possible and real, and 
we should be surprised if the book does not bring something 
more than a mere fleeting emotional excitement into the heart 
of many a despairing reprobate, who has long ago cast off 
God as a superstition. 





Short Nottces. 
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THEOLOGY. 

Dr. J. SmiTH’s Dissertatio exegetico -apologelita De Demoniacis 
(Rome, published by the Biblical Institute: 6.00 lire) may be classed as 
theology, though it takes the shape of a close discussion of\all that relates 
to demoniacal possession in the Gospels. This book is enormously 
learned, and though adhering in more respects than one to the scholastic 
method, is remarkable for the great use it makes of, and the serenity with 
which it alludes to, authors with whose views its thesis cannot harmon- 
ize. The list of publications of the Biblical Institute is rapidly becoming 
long and very noteworthy. 

Amongst recent expositions of Moral Theology the writings of Pére 
Noldin, S.J., hold a high place. Consequently those who have studied or 
consulted his works will be delighted with the careful Epitome Theologiz 
Moralis Universe (Pustet: 3.40 m.), which Professor Charles Telch, of the 
Josephine College, Ohio, has recently compiled from Noldin’s Summa, 
It comprises principles, definitions, main heads and divisions of doctrine, 
is so produced as to be easily carried in the breast pocket, and has an 
exhaustive Index of nearly too pages. 

BIBLICAL. 

The new edition of the Douay Version which Mr. Herder has recently 
brought out combines in a striking manner cheapness with general ex- 
cellence. It costs in cloth 4s., contains 1,390 pages, together with many 
maps and—a new feature—a number of half-tone reproductions of scenes 
in the Holy Land. The print is clear, the paper sufficiently opaque, 
not liable to stick or tear, and the binding is strong and neat. For 
reference purposes, for preacher and student, it is convenient to have 
the Bible printed with “verse” divisions and bound in one volume. 
We know no more convenient issue than this. 

The consolatory growth of Bible-study in our schools should pro- 
cure for Fr. Hugh Pope’s The Catholic Students’ “ Aids” to the Bible: 
Old Testament (Washbourne: 3s. 6d. net) the welcome that is due to 
whatever supplies a “long-felt want.” Our non-Catholic friends of 
various denominations, concentrating their devotion on Holy Writ, have 
wonderfully elaborated every sort of means of understanding it. For 
the purpose of acquiring familiarity with the letter of the Bible, the his- 
tory and custom of the Jews, etc., these manuals could hardly be bet- 
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tered. But from the Catholic standpoint they are both redundant and 
defective. There are books which tell you how many words there are 
in the Authorized Version, how many times “and” occurs, what word 
is in the exact centre of the whole volume, and so forth. But few have 
anything satisfactory to say about inspiration, authenticity, miracles, free- 
dom from error and the many questions of the sort which constantly 
occur. Fr. Pope’s handbook, while giving all that is necessary to com- 
prehend the “ externals " of the Scriptures, is also a guide to these much 
more important matters. One turns with especial interest to his treat- 
ment of the Versions. A capital “‘ genealogy” of the Vulgate is pro- 
vided, which shows at a glance its relations with earlier and later ren- 
derings, and the precise share which St. Jerome had in its formation. 
In the account of the English Versions we miss any reference to Arch- 
bishop Kenrick’s revision of the Douay which certainly deserves specific 
mention, as also do Lingard’s and Spencer's translations of the Four 
Gospels from the Greek. As the first book of its class published in 
England on this extended scale, and as excellent in itself, we predict 
for Fr. Pope’s “ Aids" a very cordial and widespread acceptance. No 
doubt he will follow it up in time with a second treatise, dealing 'with 
the New Testament. 

What should be a salutary check on rationalist dogmatism has been 
compiled by S. B. Macy in Some Mistakes of the Higher Critics (Allen- 
son: Is. net), a little volume which records some of the more notable 
impasses into which bias and @ priori methods have led Biblical scholars. 
Professor Sayce is, of course, the chief authority quoted. The book is 
nicely illustrated with apposite reproductions of various ancient inscrip- 
tions. 


DEVOTIONAL. 

A Carmelite nun has translated, with the title Mary Mother of God, 
our Mother (Burns and Oates: 2s. 6d. net), a little book on the reason 
and advantages of devotion to the Blessed Virgin, by Pére Lodiel, S.J. 
The title sufficiently indicates the argument of the treatise, which is 
popular, not critical, and is illustrated by copious extracts from the 
Fathers and the Lives of the Saints. 

Fr. F. X. Lasance has added another to the long list of various kinds 
ot Prayer Books which he is indefatigable in compiling. It is called 
The Blessed Sacrament Book (Washbourne: §s.), and contains a vast 
assortment of devotional practices. having the Holy Eucharist for their 
centre. But all the essentials of the ordinary prayer-book are also brought 
in, as well as a variety of holy exercises dealing with our Lady andthe 
Saints. 


FICTION. 

Miss <Ada B. Teetgen in A White Passion (Wells, Gardner and Co.: 
6s.) has attempted a hazardous task, but her daring has been thoroughly 
justified by her success. She has cast into the form of a romance, with 
plot, dénouement, and love interest all complete, the story of the pioneer 
efforts made to provide the settlers in the interior of Canada with those 
adjuncts of civilization known as Maternity Hospitals. The need of such 
institutions in the circumstances of the settlers’ life—the hard work, the 
hard climate, the absence of home comforts—are told with all the con- 
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viction of one who has “ been there,’’ and the particular struggles to equip 
a certain township in Alberta with a hospital are obviously a vivid tran- 
script from life. Miss Teetgen has felt the glamour of the prairie and 
has skill too to transfer it to her pages: she has mastered the peculiar 
Canadian vocabulary with its hints of strange customs and observances, 
and her tale has all the grip of actual experience. The characters of her 
hero and heroine are admirably drawn, and after a period of palpitating 
uncertainty we are permitted to know that they have secured the reward 
ot their heroic unselfishness. We trust that this authoress, who under 
another name is not unknown to MONTH readers, will be encouraged 
to continue the record of her experiences, for she has humour, observa- 
tion and style. 

An advertisement on the cover frankly asserts that the authoress 
of The Seventh Wave and other Soul Stories (Washbourne: 3s. 6d. net) 
is a new writer endowed with a new style. The first assertion, we fancy, is 
truer than the second, for the style has reminiscences of Mgr. Benson, 
Algernon Blackwood, and other exponents of the occult. In themes 
such as these where experiences so far out of the ordinary are retailed, 
the great art is to make them convincing to the unexperienced by a wealth 
of verisimilitude. Miss Bishop has not sufficiently attended to this. We 
are told that things happened, but are given no hint of why or wherefore: 
we have only the writer's zfse dfxit, That she is new is also shown by the 
number ot dropped threads in her narrative—scenes and episodes which 
lead nowhere and have no bearing on the plot. But when all is said 
and done, there is plenty of power, and promise of more, in the book, 
and it is a noteworthy performance. Wasn't it the wiafh wave, by the 
way, that was supposed to overtop the rest of the series? 

Out of his reminiscences of his old master, Fr. Gallwey, his own 
knowledge of the nature and power of the Catholic faith, his long ob- 
servation of the ways of the “ world,” and the details of the ‘ Titanic” 
catastrophe, Mr. Percy Fitzgerald has constructed a very clever 
“‘morality,”” to which he has given the name Worldlyman (Burns and 
Oates: 2s. 6d. net). It is compact of what may be called spiritual 
shrewdness and a certain dry but not unkindly humour, and, to those 
who can take it, should prove more bracing than many sermons. The 
author is to be congratulated on a very remarkable work, to the com- 
position ot which have gone many unique qualities. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

We doubt whether all that Mr. Bodley has written of France—to say 
nothing of MM. Taine, de Tocqueville and other native authors—could 
put us more ex rapport with her mind and soul than does the series of 
little essays on various aspects of her history and her inhabitants which 
M. René Bazin has written for French school-children and which Miss 
Mary Dougherty has translated for the delight of the English-speaking 
adult, and called Gentle France (Gill and Son: 6s.). Here we have a 
collection of little pictures illustrating different traits of the French 
character and drawn from the conduct of French folk at home and 
abroad, in peace and in war. A fervid patriotism breathes through them 
all, patriotism instinct with religion, and not of the flag-wagging sort. 
M. Bazin in this work has deserved well of his country and of all who 
love good literature. 
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Ushered in by a stimulating Introduction by his Lordship the Bishop of 
Nottingham,whose writings always bear the stamp of freshness and origin- 
ality, Mother Mary Salome’s new book—Saints and Festivals—{Wash- 
bourne: 3s. 6d. net) makes a successful bid for a high place amongst that 
Catholic reading for the young which some Catholics seem to find some 
difficulty in discovering. It illustrates the sound modern tendency to pre- 
sent the Saints as human as well as superhuman, of which Chrisfs Cadets 
is another notable example. To realize the “infirmity” in which “‘virtue’”’ is 
perfected is to have a higher esteem of the Divine Agent and His human 
co-operator, and to feel more readily the stimulus to do likewise. The 
book 1s charmingly illustrated. 


MINOR PUBLICATIONS. 


The great metropolitan cathedral of Westminster has at last a worthy 
guide-book—Westminster Cathedral: an illustrated guide—in that com- 
piled by the Rev. Herbert F. Hall, Cathedral Chaplain, and published 
by the Westminster Press for ts. net. All that the visitor needs or can 
care to know is here—the material history, dimensions, etc., of the edi- 
fice, the organization of its staff, the conduct of its services, the character 
ot its music—and the volume is copiously illustrated by pen-and-ink 
rather “impressionist sketches by Mr. Hanslip Fletcher. 

Pope’s celebrated Essay on Man (Cambridge University Press: 2s.) 
has been excellently edited for school use, with introduction, analysis 
and a sufficiency of careful notes, by Mr. A. Hamilton Thompson, M.A. 

The Catholic Truth Society maintains a steady output of timely books 
and pamphlets which betokens, one hopes, a corresponding dissemination 
ot them. Several of Fr. Bampfield’s homely yet excellent dialogues on 
points of doctrine commonly misunderstood have been collected in a 
bound shilling volume called Plain Talks on Catholic Doctrine. The 
four papers in which, by the aid of Sergeants Pratt and Jortes, he 
elaborates the argument for the Universal Primacy of St. Peter and his 
successors at Rome, may be had in one fourpenny volume—Talks about 
St. Peter the First Pope. Fr. Hull’s Galileo and his Condemnation, 
which on its first appearance we welcomed as by far the best statement 
and summary of that celebrated case, has been reprinted in a neat six- 
penny volume. The penny pamphlets are as good as they are varied. 
Edith O’Gorman and her Book, by Mr. Anstruther, cleverly convicts 
out of her own mouth one of the most obnoxious of the “escaped nun” 
tribe. About Foreign Missions, by the Rev. John Reesinck, is a lively 
dialogue in which the progress of the faith in Uganda is sketched, and 
ignorant objections against missionary methods exposed. This and Mr. 
Hilliard Atteridge’s carefully compiled and graphic account of The Mis- 
sions of China should do something to stimulate missionary zeal in their 
readers. It seems strange that the C.T.S. has not hitherto published a 
Life ot the founder of Citeaux: that want has been very adequately sup- 
plied by Fr. Tristram’s St. Bernard. Cardinal Allen, from the capable 
hands ot Mgr. B. Ward, is another important addition to the biographical 
list. In The Church in Germany at the Present Day Fr. Lattey inaugur- 
ates a series of contempofary sketches of the state of Catholicity in other 
lands, which will do much to promote catholicity of interest amongst the 
faithful. If Mr. Jones repeats in The Tower of London: a Guide for 
Catholics the success of his Westminster Abbey he will have produced 
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one of the most widely-demanded pamphlets in the catalogue. There seems 
every likelihood that he will. The Plymouth Congress has provided three 
striking pamphlets—The Price of the Mass, by Abbot Gasquet, the elo- 
quent Congress sermon in which the preacher dwelt on the heroic con- 
stancy with which the Holy Sacrifice was clung to in penal times; 
Christianity in Modern England, Fr. Martindale’s able summary of the 
religious and irreligious forces of our time; and Our Relations with the 
Nonconformists, Prior McNabb’s acute analysis of the Free Church stand- 
point and its various affinities with Catholicism. 

The C.T-.S. of Ireland issues A Plea for Social Work, by J.F.M., an 
able exposition of the need of practical well-doing and of the various 
ways in which it can be accomplished, embracing both study and action: 
and Lourdes, by the Rev. Myles V. Ronan, C.C., an excellent account of 
the Sanctuary and how it became celebrated; both penny pamphlets. 

Vocations, by the Rev. W. Doyle, is a singularly full discussion of 
this important question, not omitting the recent authoritative decision in 
support of Canon Lahitton’s contention that the vocation to the priest- 
hood consists in the Bishop’s summons of suitable candidates, not merely 
in a pious attraction to the clerical life—a doctrine which might well 
have been incorporated in the text. (Jrish Messenger Office: 1d.) 

There can be no longer any excuse for misunderstanding the character 
and objects of the Catholic Social Guild, for they are set forth in full 
detail in a penny pamphlet with that title to be obtained from 4, Tavis- 
tock Square, London, W.C. A very instructive section is that headed 
Commendations and Criticisms, wherein it appears that the former come 
from the Episcopate and the latter generally from anonymous extremists. 

Science and Philosophy is a reprint from the Dublin Review of a very 
able article by Dr. John G. Vance, of St. Edmund's, surveying the whole 
modern field and dwelling upon the special character of the School at 
Louvain. 
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